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OT on the pavement burns the summer sun, 
In the deep shadow of the tlex tree 
The Master rests, while gathering one by one 
The neighbors enter, crowding silently 
To hear His words, which drop like honey-dew ; 


I may not hear, there is too much to do. 


How can I pause? I seem the only one 
To take a thought about this multitude 
Who, the day past, and all the preaching done 
Will need to be refreshed with wine and food; 
We cannot send the people home unfed— 
What words were those? ‘‘l am the living bread.” 


There is my sister sitting the day long 
_ Close to His side, serene and free from care, 
Helping me not, and surely it is wrong 

To leave to me the task that she should share; 
Master, rebuke her, just and true Thou art— 
What do I hear? ‘She hath the better part.” 





A Non-Decadent Country Town, by Prof. G. H. Palmer of Harvard University 
A Sermon at Northfield, by Rev. F. B. Meyer of London 
A Chapter of Life in Turkey, by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin 
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If all chose thus then all would go unfed, 
Souls hunger, ves! but bodies have their need, 
Some one must grind and mix the daily bread, 
Some one wake. early that the rest may feed, 
Some one bear burdens, face the summer sun— 


But must | always, alwavs be the one? 


“Cumbered with serving,” thus the Master spake, 
But ‘twas to serve Him that | worked so bard, 

(And | would serve the year long for His sake). 
I dare not take the rest which is reward 

Lest He should suffer while | stay my hand-- 


How bard it is, bow hard to understand! 


What does a voice say? ‘‘He whose power divine 
Could feed the thousands on the mountain-side 
Needeth no fretting, puny aid like thine, 
One thing is needful, trust Him to provide; 
The Heavenly Chance comes once nor tarries long” — 


Master, forgive me, teach me, 1 was wrong! 


Written for The Congregationalist by 


SUSAN COOL/DGE 
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HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. MASSACHUSETTS CONNECTICUT 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


~ ‘PHEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addl- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 6, 1900, 9 A.M. 
For Catalogue or Sapte * information apply to 

Prof. . BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 




















CONN ECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
67th Year Opens 


HART FORD September 26, 1900. 
THEOLOCICAL 
Thorough Training. eM | NARY, 


Ample Equipment. 
Special Course in Missions. Hartford, Conn. 


Apply to Professor Jacobus. 


MASSACHUSETTS, aaa 
HOOL FOR BOYS 


Wellesley Ninth year.” Fits for college. 


Fm given to mes one an sAcu Cavelegenens. 
i nducemen' 
Spa ee: PeEDWARD AUGUSTINE. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Men and Women. Allowance 
for service in Hospital and Dispensary. 20th year 

Sept. 19. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. . D., 

wmut Ave., near Massac nusetts Ave. 

Send for Catalogue. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY "*" “srzstsiz: 


Andover, Mass. 
, rhe 72d year opens pitting Cou 13. Three Seminary 
and a College Fi 


ing Course. Annual expenses 
$100. Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. For 
a SN, W. F. DRAPER. 











Connec TICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


Yale Divinity School. 


Thorough training for the ministry, both scientific 
and practical. Full university advantages. Address 
Secretary, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 


P 

of study. a preparatory. 
care for mother 

application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GI 
leasant home. Excellent emetinen: Several courses 
Permanent home and 
ess girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
Worcester, Mass. 








ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


begins its 43d year September 26. Diploma, B. D. and 
Ph. D. work. Seminary settlement for sociological 
work. Merit scholarships 875 to #175. Polen of 


about 600 a year for two years to each clas: ball. Catalogue and 


H. M. Scort, Secretary, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


TICK, MASS. Near Wellesley and 
‘i admits to seven leading colleges. Pet woe 


courses offered. Ampe grounds for golf, tennis, basket 


iews sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


THE BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE, 


in which are federated the Lay College, the School of 
~ gon Christianity and other training school courses 

study, will prepare young people of both sexes for 
church, missionary, evangelistic and other Christian 
work. Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D., has been tendered 
the presidency. Expenses, #125 a year. Term begins 
Sept.19. For further information address 


MASSACHUSETTS, | ANDOV ER. 


for boys from a distance. 
or and Business. Also has a course expressly de- 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A New Building with high and dry location. A Home 
Fits for College, Technic 


ned to furnish a good general apes at a moderate 


> 
Rev. J. -P. - BIXBY, Boston, Mass., Station R. 7 ce, For catalogue send a postal card t 
r. 


3. R. WHITE, Principal, W Shestey Hills, Mass. 





Andover Theological Seminary. 


Ninety-third year begins Sept. 19, 1900. 
Address 
Professor GEORGE F. MOORE, 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR icin age WOMEN. 
66th year begins S 19, 190. Endowed. College 


preparatory, with adv cae ed courses for high sc heol 


Andover, Mass. grac uates and others not wishing full college course. 


NEW YorRK, AUBURN. 


The next term opens Sept. 19,1900. 10 A. M., enroll- 
ment of students; 5 Pp. M., prayers; 8 P. M., opening ad- 
dress by the Rev. James 8. Riggs, D.D. All the depart- 


ments are fuily manned and the regular instraction is 
supplemented by special lectureships. The course is 
designed for college graduates, and includes provision 


for graduate and selected studies. For further informa- 
tion and catalogues apply to 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Auburn, N. Y. 


New YORK, NEW ‘YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 

The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1900. 

The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for ad- 
mission, in the President’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. 

The opening address by the Rev. Professor Charles A. 
Briggs, D. D., will be delivered in the Adams Chape', 
Thursday, Sept. 27, at 4.30 P.M. 

° E. M. KINGSLEY, Recorder. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE _ 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 

Meriden, N. H. Eighty-eighth year. Young men 
and women fitted for any college or scientific school. 
Colleges admit on certificate. Three four-year 
courses of study; also oratory, music and physical 
culture. Students of limited means given the pene- 
fit of the cs -year”’’ plan. Regular rates ve 
moderate. Fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 1 
19). For catalogues address THE PRINCIPAL, Kim- 
ball ee Acade emy. 

. F. E. CLARK, Pres’t Board of Trustees. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 
Limited Boys’ School. Founded 1793. Prepares = 
all Colleges and Technical Schools. Terms 
No extras. Address H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORIIAL SCHOOL 
Bridgewater, Mass. pegune courses. Special 
courses for college grt an 8 of ex _ 
rience. Entrance examination ‘Sept, 1 » 12. 
circulars address ALBERT G. BOY DEN, ” Principal. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


ISAAC RICH HALL, ASHBURTON PLACE. 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEAN, 
Opens October 3, 1900. Boston, 





sive unds. 
Christian home ee 


Auburn Theological Seminary) x20 'sswez 


Gymnasium, tennis, golf, etc., exten- 
Beautifully and healthfully situated. 
For circular and views 


and music. 


SAMUEL Vv. COLE, D. D., Norcon, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 

AUBURNDALE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
i Inspect our home-school if possible. 
You will then understand why our 
girls improve in health as well as 
; mean: culturcand manner while 
In all our courses we be- 















ler without injury to her health. 
For Catalog, address 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Cambridge 
School for Girls 


Familiarly called 


** The Gilman School” 


“ The learner does not want to be made a rece 
tacle of other men’s words aid thoughts, but to 
be made a thinker of thoughts and a wielder of 
words himself.” 

The classes are small. 

The laboratories are complete. 

The buildings are sunny. 

The "schoo! aims are ample. 

ool aims to nat gees J the best type of 

t and intellectual train- 

ne eae n mene 9 "The ideal is the highest, and no 
detail is. too small for the peratoal attention of the 
gy MR. ARTHUR GILMA 

Each course is suited to the = e of ho pupil's 
advancement, and not the pupil to the cor 

The Resident pupils are provided wih such 
careful and kindly attention as a mother desires 
fora —— when away from home. 

7 Eee in which the —s e neon po 
esi possesses eer ional advantages for 
instruction and cultiva' 

In the ninth commen. ) mine United States, 
bridge stands at , ae Mad the list an cites 


ealth 
beauty is well aoe hy “its historic and intellectual 
pre-eminence is also familiar. 
The Manual describes the School. 


Nos. 34° and 36 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 








CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 
| teeeeeebemmenen ACADEMY. peso to $450. 
Boys carefull 
F. H. BR WEE Fairfield, Conn. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
FOR 10 BOYS 


ACADEMY AND HOME ‘Grecamicn, ce. 


An ideal combination of school and home life for ten 
he re 28 miles from a York City. nsw 
h mental, ~ and _ physical 

ing. 75th year of Academy. J. H. ROOT, Prin. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


rwalk, Conn. 29th year. Preeey, > ry and 
College Z repereeesy courses. Mus’ - and the 


rangmeare. Careful attention to Srorels manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 
CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


The Taconic School for Girls, titetite co. ci 


Ideally located in “the Scotland of America”: hilltop 
overlooking me Wononscopomoc; new and beautifu 
a ag es ip. Advanced methods. 

Three WE 


Miss LILIAN rOOIXON YoVeilesley and Bryn Mawr). 








CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
An endowed school for boys, devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college or scientific school. 


he next year es Sept. 12, 1900. 
ARD G. COY, Head Master. 








NEW YORK 
NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL "Sew vort,”’ 


Vassar Preparation a PB. «fig 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 








NEW YORK, NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
Rockland Institute (for Girls) 
Rockland [lilitary Academy (for Boys) 


Mr. and Mrs. ELMER E. FRENCH, New England 
Teachers for 14 years, have a high h grade moderate rate 
school in the beautiful and heal hful town of Nyack, 25 
miles from New York City. Gymnasium, Baths, Bowl- 
ing Alleys, Athletics, Boating, Steam Heat, etc. 15 
states represented. 

Special rates to New England Boys and Girls. 

Address SUPERINTENDENT. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, LITITZ. 


Linden Hall Seminary 
LITITZ, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


A select boarding school for girls and rom women, 
A safe and thorough Christian home 


founded 17%. 
school. Pupils received at any time. Correspondence 
invited. Rev. CHAS. D. KREIDER, Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


PENNSYLVA wt 1A 
MILITARY < ¥ COL LEC 


39th Year Gaains tes: t. 19, 
‘A Military School of the highest 
order.” —U. 8.WaR Dept. 






Civil Enginegrfag, Chemistry, Arts. 
spore er ratory Courses. 
Tnfantey, Artillery, Cavalry. 


tal of 
Col. C. E. E. Hystr. P President. 








OHIO 





OHI0, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLECE 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 


A pr ssive Christian College. Seronahly sqateoed 
with libraries, museums, laboratories nasia. 
16 a Depart rtments: The College. t the cademy, 
the Theological minary, the Conservatory of Music. 
Also couree in Drewing oa 5 en and i) four years’ 

Normal Course in for Women. 
Eighty-four instructors Me. last mt. Sixty- 
ig th tress th begins © Septembe per 19, 1900. For full informa- 


tion ad retary, 
FORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, O. 





OHIO, CLEVELAND. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
includes :— 
Adelbert College (for Men), 
College for Women, 
Graduate School, 
Medical School, 
Law School,. 
Dental School. 
Property of $3,000,000 is devoted to the Seneen of 
800 students through a faculty of 125 members. 
Full information gladly furnished. 
CHARLES F. THWING, President. 








CALIFORNIA 
CALIFORNIA, MILLS COLLEGE, P. O. 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY. 


A Home Schoo! for Young Ladies. 
Ideal climate and groun 
Music, Art and Elocution. ess 
moderate. For catalogue address Mrs. C. T. MILis. 





ds. Excellent advantages in 
Course. % 
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The issues of the presiden- 
Fighting Men tial campaign have taken 
of Straw oe . 

on religious aspects which 

are unusual. Mr. McKinley, as might be 
expected of any Christian, has avowed 
his purpose to follow the guidance of 
God in the affairs of government. His 
opponents declare that his position is ‘‘a 
cowardly evasion of responsibility for 
deliberate acts by charging their inevi- 
table consequences to the providence of 
(rod.”” The Democratic party has chosen 
to make its main contest against impe- 
rialism, which is the policy of conquering 
other nations for the sake of the spoils, 
and militarism, which is the policy of 
maintaining a large standing army for 
the success of imperialism. It is claimed 
that friends of missions support im- 
perialism because they want to force 
the gospel of Christ on the Filipinos with 
“a gatling-gun attachment”’; that mer- 
chants support it because ‘trade follows 
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the flag’’; and politicians because they 
want oflices in conquered lands in order 
to plunder them. If all this is true, we 
hope Democratic leaders are correct in 
saying that ‘‘ the conscience of the nation 
is shocked.”” But we suspect that its 
conscience will be slow to respond to ap- 
peals from men of the Croker and Altgeld 
type. It is much more likely that the 
large majority of all political parties in 
this country are opposed to imperialism 
and militarism. This may account for 
the difficulty in arousing enthusiasm in 
politics at present. Sensible citizens feel 
foolish in waging a hot campaign against 
men of straw. Both parties appeal to 
the conscience of the nation, and the 
common faith that it exists as a control- 
ling factor in politics ought to strengthen 
the courage and patriotism of every 
Christian. 

Never in its history of 
ninety years has the 
American Board had mat- 
ters of greater interest and importance to 
consider than those which will be promi- 
nent at its annual meeting in St. Louis, 
Oct. 9-12. The famine in India, in which 
its missionaries have done such benefi- 
cent service, the upheaval in China, the 
new prominence of Japan, owing largely 
to the influence of Western Christian 
ideas, the attitude of Turkey toward our 
Government in the matter of indemnity 
for the destruction of mission property, 
the mission work resumed in Pacific is- 
lands as the result of the withdrawal of 
Spain, are subjects of popular discussion 
in the daily press and of interest to the 
civilized nations. There are also other 
matters of large importance in which the 
work of the Board will have great influ- 
ence in the future of the world. The dis- 
cussion of theological questions now of 
minor significance brought together a 
large attendance of corporate members of 
the Board a few years ago. Affairs far 
weightier ought this year to make the an- 
nual meeting notable both for the num- 
ber present and the work accomplished. 


World Problems 
in St. Louis 


This gift of Wisdom 
was generously be- 
; stowed on Rev. Dr. 
J. C. Holbrook, whose record and death 
are chronicled elsewhere. His life cov- 
ered nearly the whole of the nineteenth 
century, and for more than half of it as 
a Congregational minister he laid found- 
ations of great value to the denomination 
and to the kingdom of God. He entered 
as a leader into the religious life of the 
nation from Maine to California. As a 
pioneer home missionary, pastor, editor, 
financial college agent, home missionary 
secretary and minister at large, he was 
everywhere welcome and everywhere 
aroused new interest and courage in the 
work he represented. This generation 
is mostly unconscious of its debt to him, 


Length of Days 
in Her Right Hand 
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but many in it owe him their happiness 
here and their hope of heaven. Fortu- 
nately, like Dr. Hamlin, he has written 
his owa biography in the Recollections 
of a Nonagenarian, issued by the Pilgrim 
Press, and it is valuable both as a biog- 
raphy and a history. Those who have 
known him will remember gratefully 
with what serene trust and cheery enthu- 
siasm he led the ranks of Christian work- 
ers. Only an optimist could have lived 
so long a life, loved to the end. Now his 
optimism has found full fruition. 


Marked and manifest 
changes in the direc 
tion of popular reli- 
gious interest are evident to those who 
read or talk of religious life. Nice theo- 
logical distinctions receive little atten- 
tion. The transformation of individual 
character, the purifying of society and 
the Christianizing of nations are the ob- 
jects most earnestly sought. Ministers, 
to be useful, must be prepared to lead 
along these lines. Auburn Theological 
Seminary in its announcements for the 
coming year shows that its directors are 
awake to the requirements of the present 
day for successful ministers. Rev. Dr. 
F. E. Clark will give four lectures on the 
Christian Nurture of the Young. Courses 
of instruction have been added to the 
eurriculum, designed to inform the com- 
ing pastors in modern Sunday school 
methods and in various forms of young 
people’s religious development. On mis- 
sions eourses of lectures are to be given 
by Prof. G. W. Knox, for many years a 
missionary to Japan, Rev. H. W. Brown 
of Mexico and Rev. A. A. Fulton of Can- 
ton, China. These gentlemen will speak 
of the peoples among whom they have 
labored and the problems presented in 
preaching the gospel in their fields. The 
seminary calls for $300,000 to provide for 
immediate enlargement, and pledges have 
been received of $10,000 of each $100,000 
that shall be given. 


Changes in 
Training Ministers 


A call has been issued for a 
conference of Christian work- 
ers at the Moody Bible Insti- 
tute, No. 80 Institute Place, Chicago, 
Sept. 19 to 26. It is to be a kind of coun- 
terpart of the Northfield meetings. The 
watchword of the assembly will be Prog- 
ress in Revival Work. The eight days 
will be spent in prayer, Bible study, dis- 
cussion of methods and promotion of fel- 
lowship in revival effort. Persons of all 
denominations will be welcome, if only 
they come with zeal for kindling the re- 
vival spirit. The chief aim of the confer- 


A Revival 
Movement 


ence will be a concentration of religious 
energy and interchange of suggestions. 
It is hoped that several former students 
now in mission fields in Europe and Asia 
will be present, and prayer for missiona- 
ries exposed to dangers in China and 
other lands, with discussions of the right 
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attitude of Christians in the present 
crisis, will diversify the program. Ad- 
dresses have been arranged for from 
Prof. Graham Taylor, Rev. James M. 
Gray, Rev. Johnstone Myers, R. A. Tor- 
rey and several others. Prof. *D. B. 
Towner will lead the singing of a chorus 
choir, extensive preparations having 
been made for the music. With assur- 
ances of success already coming to the 
promoters of the conference, there is rea- 
son to expect from it large results. 


The war in China has 
The Interworking embarrassed the Eng- 
of Events a . 
lish government in an 
unlooked-for way. The sale of opium, 
which is a government monopoly, upon 
whose profits the Indian government 
largely depends, has almost ceased in 
China. The demand has practically 
stopped in Hong Kong and the price has 
gone down to a point which leaves no 
profit. No wonder the Indian Messenger 
says that ‘“‘the wisest course for a civi- 
lized and Christian government like that 
of India would be to do away with it at 
any cost.””’ But what a bitterly ironical 
association is that of the words ‘“civi- 
lized and Christian” with a government 
that raises revenue by the sale of a drug 
like opium to China! ‘The bare men- 
tion of the word,” says a Chinese medical 
missionary, ‘‘brings to mind such vivid 
pictures of woe—such fearful destruction 
of life, morals, self-respect, health and 
property, such wretchedness and destitu- 
tion, such suffering and slavery—that the 
hand refuses to write and the heart 
grows sick at the thought. No words 
can describe the awful curse that has 
come upon China in opium,” 


A new gospel ship has re- 
cently been put into com- 
mission for service in the Japan Inland 
Sea. Mrs. Allan, a Presbyterian of the 
family which maintains the Allan line of 
steamers, on a visit to Kobe became in- 
terested in the workof Rev. R. A. Thomp- 
son, representing the American Baptist 
Missionary Union at that important com- 
mercial center. Mr. Thompson’s sympa- 
thies had been stirred by the needs of the 
Lin Chin Islands and of the sailors in the 
Inland Sea. Mrs. Allan, moved by his 
appealing story and contagious zeal, pro- 
posed to the Missionary Union to equip a 
ship to carry out his plans. Upon the 
death of Mrs. Allan, Mr. Robert S. Allan 
took up his mother’s project and has- 
brought it to a promising beginning in 
the equipping of the Fukniu Maru, or 
Ship of Good News. The captain is Mr. 
Luke W. Bickel, son of Dr. Philip Bickel, 
head of the Baptist Publication Society 
of Hamburg, Germany. Captain Bickel 
has served as an officer on British ships 
and as a London city missionary. In per- 
sonal qualities and training he seems to 
possess ideal fitness for a marine mission. 
The simple forms of evangelistic work 
will be employed. Meetings will be held 
by the captain or by a Japanese evangel- 
ist on the beach in a tent or on the ves- 
sel’s deck, sometimes run with the aid of 
a magie lantern. Special attention will 
be given to the large fishing population, 
to whom first aid will always be rendered 
in case of the accidents which are so fre- 
quent among them. 


A Gospel Ship 


A congress of Zionists has 
pt cee just been in session in Lon- 
don, the fourth in annual 
succession. The movement seems to have 
assumed importance enough to merit at- 
tention. There is some difference of 
opinion among its adherents, but they 
avow the general purpose of re-establish- 
ing the Jewish people in Palestine as its 
headquarters and principal home. Many 
and grave difficulties would have to be 
overcome, but some intelligent Jews re- 
gard the scheme as so practicable that 
they ‘are ready to invest considerable 
money in promoting it. Should it ever 
be carried out, the resulting Jewish state 
in time might prove an important factor 
in the settlement of the increasingly se- 
rious problem of the complete civilization 
of Asia. One perplexity in connection 
with it arises from the apparent neces- 
sity at present that the proposed state 
must be subject to the authority of the 
Turkish sultan, a Mohammedan. But 
among the changes coming in the next 
century a radical one in the extent and 
degree of the sway of the sultan seems 
to be foreshadowed. Should the Zionist 
scheme be realized it might have signifi- 
cant consequences. In any case, if the 
Jewish race were to take it up in earnest, 
it would have the advantage of practi- 
cally unlimited funds. But we see very 
little to encourage the expectation that 
an independent Jewish state will be es- 
tablished in Palestine. 


At present a revival of 
A Christianized Hinduism is said to be in 
Hinduism ‘ . 
progress in India. But 
it is believed by some experienced ob- 
servers that what really is going on is a 
gradual leavening of Hinduism by the 
spirit of Christianity. It is certain that 
noteworthy changes have become evident 
already which date from the beginning of 
the proclamation of the gospel. There is 
an impatience of social tyranny, an in- 
dignation at the wrongs of women, a 
growing protest against the immoral as 
an element of religion, a toleration of 
idolatry instead of loyal adherence to it, 
and a tendency to abandon polytheism. 
Many Hindus who illustrate this pro- 
gressive and purer religious spirit are far 
from being Christians or from admitting 
that their change of view is due to the 
existence of Christianity side by side 
with their own faith. But unconsciously 
they are much under its influence, and 
the number of those who confess their 
debt to it increases steadily. It is not 
improbable that one of the early char- 
acteristics of the coming century will be 
a presentation of Christian truth in 
Hindu forms of expression, in which 
gradually the Christian element shall 
grow more pervasive and conspicuous 
until at last the Hindus shall have ac- 
cepted the gospel in all its essentials. 


In our issue of Aug. 2, 

iar  <gg in we spoke of the activity 
of Methodists in Manila. 

The Presbyterians are also doing good 
work there. They have a church with a 
membership of twenty-five, and have or- 
ganized a Sunday school and a Christian 
Endeavor Society. The services are ap- 
preciated by the soldiers and sailors, who 
have been deprived of religious instruc- 
tion through the dearth of chaplains in 
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the regiments. The Sunday school is 
necessarily a small one, for there are few 
English-speaking children in the island, 
but Christian Endeavor is already a suc- 
cess, There is a native church under the 
charge of Rev. James B. Rodgers. Some 
of its fifteen members are being trained 
as teachers. The Presbyterian as well as 
the Methodist missionaries comment on 
the eagerness with which the Bible is 
bought and read. ‘Safronio, do you read 
your Bible?’’ was asked of a candidate 
for church membership. ‘‘ Yes, indeed,’’ 
“an hour every day and a great deal on 
Sunday,” was the unexpected response. 
In April a mission was opened in Lloilo. 
The work is carried on in English, Vi- 
sayan and Chinese, in order to reach the 
different races represented there. 


An odd story comes to us 
A Sabbatarian from the South Seas, 
War ‘ 
through the columns of 
the Northern Christian Advocate, and we 
commend it to the careful attention of 
our friends who believe that the ‘‘deea- 
dence of the church ”’ is due to the neglect 
of the Saturday Sabbath, as well as to 
our other friends who would like to abuse 
them for keeping their rest day on Satur- 
day. The Christianized nations of Bara- 
tonga, as the story goes, were taught to 
observe the Christian rest day according 
to the usage of Europe. But the first 
missionaries were ignorant, or forgot, 
that, since the earth is a sphere, a day is 
lost in crossing the Pacifie and that Bara- 
tonga is on that side of the maginary 
line, which made the day they adopted 
Saturday, and not Sunday. The day was 
sacredly observed by the converts and 
their children, and when better-informed 
missionaries, at a later date, attempted 
to rectify the error, they opposed the 
change so bitterly that it resulted in a 
revolt, in which fifty Europeans were 
killed and the mission work completely 
demoralized. We hope the story is not 
true, for it is an impeachment of the 
common sense of the missionaries in 
charge. Imagine how the great mission- 
ary Paul of Tarsus would have treated 
such a question! But as an invention, a 
parable, a fable, it is delightful. 


Intemperance is even more 
Government 4 curse in the Russian vil- 
Tea Taverns ai iat ® 

lages than it is in America 

or England. The life of tne peasants is 
dull and monotonous and the Russian 
vodka, or whisky, is the cheapest and 
most accessible form of stimulant. One 
of the most interesting exhibits at the 
Paris Exposition is that of the Russian 
temperance movement, aided by the im- 
perial government, which aims to sup- 
plant the fiery vodka by less dangerous 
drinks, while supplying the need of socia- 
bility, which is the strength of the drink 
habit everywhere. A model tea house, 
just as it exists in numberless Russian 
villages, shows how the work is done. It 
is a room fitted up with a “‘bar”’ at one 
end and a counter at the other for papers 
and periodicals, with bookcase against the 
wall; the ever-present Russian samovar, 
or huge brass tea-urn; and, in the mid- 
dle, tables at which the tea or barley- 
brew (kvass) may be drunk at leisure over 
a game of dominoes or checkers. The 
price of tea, sugar, the slice of lemon in- 
dispensable in Russia, and a kettle of 
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boiling water is about two cents. In 
1899 the government spent $1,000,000 in 
support of these temperance taverns. 


The London Missionary 
The or Society, the American 
is Board’s sister organiza- 
tion in England, fosters interest in its 
world-wide work through a unique or- 
ganization known as the ‘“ Watchers’ 
Band.” Its aim is to enlist as many per- 
sons as possible in little companies to 
pray specifically for missions, circulate 
literature, establish libraries and in other 
ways keep themselves and others in close 
touch with the progress of Christianity 
in foreign fields. This organization does 
not make a great deal of stir, but for 
eight years it has carried on its modest 
but useful work and now there are no less 
than 742 branches, enrolling 34,000 mem- 
bers, a gain of 3,700 members during the 
last year. Most of these branches are scat- 
tered throughout England, but a number 
of missionaries in different fields are 
themselves enrolled. The best thing 
about the Band is that it is first of alla 
prayer union, being of such a private and 
personal nature that no meetings are 
really necessary in connection with it, 
but now and then, as at the season of 
the May anniversaries in London, mem- 
bers of the band spontaneously come to- 
.gether for conference and mutual en- 
couragement. Certainly any movement 
like this which seeks to deepen the mis- 
sionary zeal of the churches is sure to be 
owned of God and might, we believe, be 
taken up in certain of its features, at 
least in this country, and made to yield 
good results. 





Current History 


The news for which Christen- 
dom had been patiently and 
eagerly waiting began to come 
in the form of rumors on the 17th, and on 
the 18th was confirmed by dispatches to 
the chief foreign governments telling of 
the entry of.the allied forces into the city 
on the 15th, but not without overcoming 
stubborn resistance. The dispatches told 
of the safety of the long-besieged for- 
eigners, diplomats, missionaries and ma- 
rines, and the impression was conveyed 
that the entire city was in the hands 
of the allies, the empress dowager with 
the emperor and Prince Tuan being fugi- 
tives enroute for Shansi province and the 
ancient capital of the empire, Hi-Sian. 
On the 19th, word came from Japanese 
sources thatthe empress dowager was 
still in the inner city, which inner sanc- 
tum sanctorum was being bombarded by 
the allies, 

As we go to press on the 2ist the situ- 
ation seems to be this: the allies are in 
possession of the Tartar City with the 
legations ; some of the imperial troops 
with anti-foreign leaders are still belliger- 
ent and are fighting off the allies, who are 
attacking them in the Imperial City ; and 
the empress with Prince Tuan and the 
emperor are miles away in the interior 
tleeing to Shansi, where the capital will be 
set up and the resistance against the Occi- 
dent maintained for some time to come. 
Of all the dramatic and thrilling incidents 
of the siege of the legations, and the con- 


The Relief 
of Peking 
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tests between the factions of the Chinese 
which have occurred since early in June, 
the world has yet to learn, the dispatches 
from Peking as yet being most meager 
and unsatisfactory. 

Notwithstanding the chaotic condition 
of affairs in Peking, the refusal of the 
empress dowager and Prince Tuan to 
accept the reasonable conditions laid 
down previously by the United States as 
a condition of an armistice, and their de- 
termination to continue the conflict by 
transferring the seat of empire to the in- 
terior, Li Hung Chang has had the ef- 
frontery to ask the United States to name 
Minister Conger as mediator between 
China and the Powers, China being pre- 
pared to sue for peace. The United 
States will reply probably that when 
China acts as if she desired peace, or com- 
plies with conditions formerly laid down, 
then it will be time to talk of mediation. 


After a period of vacillation 
on the part of the British 
Ministry which has angered 
the British commercial class, word has 
gone forth finally that troops from India 
are to land at Shanghai, and they have 
disembarked. France is sending troops 
from Tonquin who are expected to do 
likewise, and Germany is preparing to 
follow suit. What effect this disregard 


The Fear of 
* Partition 


. of their protests will have upon the vice- 


roys of the southern provinces remains to 
be seen. It is clear that Great Britain 
does not intend to be without an armed 
force at the mouth of the Yangtse, and it 
is equally clear that the other Powers of 
Europe have no intention of letting her 
be the only Power to file a claim on the 
Yangtse valley. The United States will 
do nothing save re-enforce its naval 
strength at this important point. We 
would infinitely prefer seeing this great 
river basin remain open to the commerce 
of all nations, and we shall use all our ef- 
forts to bring this to pass through a wise 
reconstruction and protection of China as 
an empire. But if the process of parti- 
tion begins, the Powers will find us neu- 
tral as they wrangle over the spoil. 
Russia’s seizure of Niu Chang in the 
north, and the reports from St. Peters- 
burg relative to the confident terms in 
which the Russian press is now referring 
to the Russian title to Manchuria and all 
the territory to the south of the Amur, in 
which Russian and Chinese troops have 
been fighting and the Russians winning, 
indicate that while the attention of diplo- 
mats and the public naturally is centered 
on Peking, it would be well, perhaps, to 
keep an eye open to developments north 
and south—developments in which the 
British in the south and the Russian at 
the north are the chief actors and sinners. 


Japan, by the leyal support 
her diplomats are giving 
Secretary Hay in his treatment of the 
Chinese government, by their proffer of 
Nagasaki as naval base for our use, and 
by their permission to our armed officials 
to erect a hospital on Japanese soil 
wherever it may seem best, is showing a 
spirit of fraternity and enlightened wis- 
dom which will not be to her disagvan- 
tage in future years. Reports from 


Japan's Pride 


Japan tell of the charming naiveté of the 
official reports from the Japanese com- 
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manders in the field in China. They are 
delighted that their prowess in war, their 
superb equipment in every arm of the 
service, their professional attainments 
are winning for them the recognition 
they deserve from the nations of the Oc- 
cident ; and their delight that such recog- 
nition has been granted ungrudgingly is 
greater than their delight in the victories 
won over the Chinese. Nor is this sur- 
prising. It is most natural. 


The two gatherings in 
Indianapolis last week, 
at which opponents of 
the Administration discussed the political 
situation, were not generously attended. 
But the intensity of feeling on the part 
of the attendants made up for the lack of 
numbers. The faction led by Mr. John 
Jay Chapman, of which Hon. William 
Everett of Massachusetts and Dr. Emer- 
son—a son of Ralph Waldo Emerson— 
are prominent adherents, met and ad- 
journed without any nomination of candi- 
dates or formulation of platform. But 
the members of this faction are not more 
enamored of Mr. Bryan’s heresies than 
they are of Mr. McKinley’s, and later 
in the campaign they may make nomi- 
nations which will afford a rallying cen- 
ter for the voters who oppose both “‘ im- 
perialism ’’ and dishonest monetary stand- 
ards. The difficulty is in getting men of 
sufficiently large caliber to stand as candi- 
dates. 

The faction led by ex-Governor Bout- 
well and Hon. Moorfield Storey of Massa- 
chusetts, Hon. Carl Schurz of New York 
and E. Burritt Smith of Illinois, and of 
which Hon. Bourke Cochran is a distin- 
guished member, had a larger and more 
successful conference than the national- 
ist faction. Addresses by Messrs. Bout- 
well, Storey and Smith and a weighty 
letter from Mr. Cochran, the reading of 
the Declaration of Independence and a 
spirited debate over the report of the 
committee on platform made it a confer- 
ence full of feeling and significance. 
Without formally nominating Mr. Bryan 
the conference went as far as it could in 
that direction, leaders like Boutwell and 
Cochran early in the debate throwing 
their influence that way. The statement 
made to the American people contains 
the following sentences: 

The policy of the President offers the inhab- 
itants of Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines no hope of independence, no prospect of 
American citizenship, no constitutional pro- 
tection, no representation in the Congress 
which taxes them. This is the government of 
men by arbitrary power without their consent ; 
this is imperialism. 

There is no room under the free flag of 
America for subjects. The President and 
Congress, who derive all their powers from 
the Constitution, can govern no man without 
regard to its limitations. 

While we welcome any other method of op- 
posing the re-election of Mr. McKinley, we 
advise direct support of Mr. Bryan as the 
most effective means of crushing imperialism. 

They indicate as well as anything could 
the tenor of the debate and the attitude 
of the considerable number of voters 
whom the delegates to the conference 
represent fairly. Of such the most prom- 
inent to declare during the past week his 
intention to vote for Mr. Bryan is Prof. 
Henry Wade Rogers of the Yale Law 
School, until recently president of North- 
western University, Illinois. 


The Indianapolis 
Conventions 
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The ‘press of the South is 
ioe eens: now. reveling in the oppor- 
tunity of condemning New 
York city for precisely such scenes of 
mob violence and frenzied, brutal attacks 
on Negroes as the North a few weeks ago 
used as a text to preach trenchant ser- 
mons to New Orleans and the South upon. 
The similarity of the two affairs has been 
most remarkable, revealing not only the 
existence in the North of a race hatred 
quite as fierce as in the South, but also a 
lack of courage and fair play on the part 
of the police, and the unreliability of the 
Tammanyized police force as a guardian 
of the peace. In New Orleans and in 
New York the original offenders among 
the Negroes were of the criminal class, 
and for their conduct which led up to the 
arrest and which called out the first mut- 
terings of the storm the best of the Ne- 
groes in both cities have naught to say in 
way of extenuation. But in both cities 
the outbreak soon passed into larger 
realms of violence, in which no Negro, 
however decent or inoffensive, was safe 
within the zone of high race feeling and 
pressure, and the white mob had its way, 
with practically no interference from the 
men who are paid handsomely and pen- 
sioned liberally with the expectation that 
disorder will be kept down or instantly 
suppressed, 

If New York had a board of police 
commissioners that amounted to anything 
now the police force of that city would 
get some weeding immediately. It has on 
it brutes in human form who refused to 
succor innocent blacks fleeing from mobs, 
and who struck down with clubs. or fist 
the pursued rather than the pursuers. 
New York’s population of Negroes is in- 
creasing rapidly, or has been, and most of 
them, we fear, are drifting toward vice 
and crime. The incidents of the past 
week have revealed this fact to New 
Yorkers very vividly, for in telling of the 
race conflict the press has been forced to 
tell also of the perennial race and sex 
problem which he may find who will but 
explore the area of the city that fora time 
last week had such a high temperature 
and so many storm signals flying. 

The official figures of 
gorge ang ag the recent census thus 
far issued give the 

population of only eight cities. 
Pere er 





Cities 1900 1890 ine rease 
Washington .............278,718 230,392 20.98 
Cincinnatl..............-325,902 296,908 9.77 
Louisville... «+--204,731 161,129 27.06 
Milwaukee .. .. 285,315 204,486 39.54 
Buffalo...... .».-352,219 255.664 37.77 
Providence . ++-175,597 132,146 32.88 
Chi BEABO.... 4 000ccccces0e 721,698,575 1,099,850 54.44 
New York ( nea, 

and Bronx). 2,050,600 1,515,301 35.33 


Any ipo as to other cities which may 
have found their way into the columns 
of the press are unofficial and have been 
given forth or secured contrary to law. 

The percentage of gain in these cities 
is considerably smaller than it was in the 
last decade, a fact to be thankful for, and 
to be explained in two ways. In the very 
nature of the case cities could not keep 
on growing as rapidly as they did from 
1870 to 1890, owing to the fact that the 
supply of population to draw upon was 
limited, and, secondly, with the coming 
of the bicycle, the electric car and other 
modes of rapid cheap transportation a 
centripetal force was created which took 
the city dwellers to the suburbs and, on 


the other hand, made it possible for those 
who were seeking employment in~ the 
cities to locate residentially outside of 
the city limits. Greater Boston, for in- 
stance, has gained far more during the 
past ten years than Boston proper. 

The ethical and civic betterment which 
this new condition reveals it is hardly 
necessary to point out. The greater the 
proportion of a city’s artisans, merchants, 
professional men that live in the semi- 
rural, semi-urban outlying districts of a 
given metropolitan area, the wholesomer 
the life of that metropolis. 


pict ale The sudden death of Mr. 

. * Collis P. Huntington, one 

‘ir. Huntington of the builders of the 
Central Pacific Railway, the creator and 
at the time of his death the president of 
the Southern Pacific Railway, the presi- 
dent of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, and the owner and manager of enor- 
mous dry docks and ship-building yards at 
Newport News, Va., and ship yards at 
San Francisco, takes from the world of 
business and industry one of the most 
masterful and creative personalities that 
this country has reared. His body, mind 
and will were of the sort which in former 
days would have found their only expres- 
sion in war and dynastic tyranny and 
conquest like Napoleon’s. Born, 1821, of 
good Yankee stock, in Harwinton, Ct., he 
began to earn his living as a peddler at 
the age of fourteen. He lived in the 
East until the gold fever of 1849 broke 
out, when he started for the Pacific coast 
in search of gold, via the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. With his huge physical and keen 
mental equipment and habits of thrift 
he was bound to succeed, hence when he 
died he was, in the opinion of some, the 
most forceful personality among our cap- 
tains of industry and as well a millionaire 
many, many times over. Untiring indus- 
try, a vast range of executive power, 
a tenacious and overbearing will, and 
Yankee shrewdness put him where he 
was, the master of an army of 30,000 em- 
ployees, the wielder of millions of capital, 
the relentless and usually victorious foe 
of all legislation at Washington which 
militated against his personal interests. 
As president of a great trans-continental 
railway line with a connecting steamship 
line, both of which would suffer by the 
competition of vessels sailing across an 
Isthmian canal, he fought all legislation 
which planned to give mariners a water 
link between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
International and national interests and 
others’ welfare or prosperity counted as 
naught to him in comparison with his 
profit. Similarly his management of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad was so indiffer- 
ent to the interests of the people of the 
Southwest and of Southern California, 
and so grasping and self-centered, that he 
was the worst hated man in that section 
of the country. In surveying his career 
one is forced to say that it was not altru- 
istic save through indirection. In the 
main his great enterprises were economic 
blessings; but in the accomplishment of 
his ends he remorselessly strewed the 
way with the properties and disappointed 
hopes of lesser capitalists who stood in 
his path. Since his death it has been an- 
nounced that Mr. Huntington was the 
donor of the $700 offered by the New 
York Sun to the writers of poems best re- 
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futing Edwin Markham’s poem, The Man 
with the Hoe. The chapel of the Congre- 
gational Church in Harwinton; Ct., is a 
memorial of Mr. Huntington’s mother, 
built by him at much expense. 

Hon. J. J. Ingalls, for 
eighteen years a bril- 
liant, pugnacious and 
caustic representative of the State of 
Kansas in the United States Senate, 
died last week, aged sixty-seven. Since 
his political submersion by the Populist 
wave in 1891, he has supported himself 
by his profession of law and by lecturing 
and writing for the press. In analysis 
he was strong, in synthesis weak. He 
goaded his political opponents into frenzy 
by his bitter, vitriolic speech, and brought 
upon the party he represented the venom 
of hatred which he alone deserved. Of 
courage and nerve and mordant wit and 
satire he had as much as any man of his 
time in Congress, and few of his own 
party and none of his foes cared to cross 
him. As a parliamentarian he was sur- 
passed by few, and for four years he 
acted as president of the Senate. When 
his life record is studied, it seems to have 
been an inconsequential career, one in 
which the results achieved were alto- 
gether incommensurate with the un- 
doubted intellectual power the man had. 
He was often credited with the statement 
that in politics “the Golden Rule or the 
Ten Commandments is an iridescent 
dream,” but he denied that he ever uttered 
it. He was born in Massachusetts of the 
best old Puritan stock; he was educated 
at Williams College, which later gave 
him the degree of LL.D. Settling in 
Kansas as editor and lawyer, he saw stir- 
ring scenes during the anti-slavery con- 
troversy and the Civil War and contrib- 
uted to the making of the new common- 
wealth. He may live longest by his son- 
net, Opportunity: 





The Death of 
Ex-Senator Ingalls 


Master of human destinies am I; 

Fame, love and fortune on my footsteps wait: 
Cities and fields I walk ; I penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 

I knock unbidden once at every gate. 

If sleeping, wake ; if feasting, rise before 

I turn away; it is the hour of fate 

And those who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death ; while those who doubt or hesitate 
Seek me in vain, and uselessly implore ; 

I answer not, and I return no more. 


The circumstantial account of the serv- 
ice rendered by our marines and _ sol- 
diers in the fight at Tientsin, including 
the enthusiastic praise of them by the 
British general, Dorward, was one of the 
most comforting bits of reading the pub- 
lic had last week. Emperor William of 
Germany, in acknowledging the formal 
action of the United States accepting the 
German general, Waldersee, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces of the 
allies, went out of his way’ to speak en- 
thusiastically of the pleasure Waldersee 
would have in having American soldiers 
among his subordinates. The Americans 
and the Japanese thus far have won the 
honors in China. 





It is announced that a motor-boat, the Pro- 
domas, which means forerunner, is already 
built at the Hamburg docks to sail on the 
Dead Sea. Think of tourists journeying on 
that silent lake with the rugged mountains of 
Moab looking down on them. 
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The Renaissance of China 


The safety of the legations and other 
foreigners so long imprisoned in Peking 
has relieved the intense anxiety of the 
civilized world. It is inevitable that its 
attention should now be turned to the 
complicated problem of the rehabilita- 
tion of the disorganized empire. The 
military collapse of China seems to be as- 
sured. Predictions of her vast strength 
to resist invasion were made inthe dark. 
By the light already let in through the 
fall of the nation’s capital, they are 
greatlychanged, China’s militarystrength 
may be potential, it is not actual. With 
modern guns, extensive equipment and 
vast numbers of men, she lacks leaders 
and her soldiers lack discipline. She is 
without the man behind the gun. 

But the capture of Peking is only the be- 
ginning of the mighty task before the 
Powers. The ministers of China abroad 
recognize as their authority the empress 
dowager and the emperor who is in her 
hands, but it is reported that they are 
fleeing into the interior. The rule of the 
empress is wholly vicious, and it appears 
that her subordinate officers generally 
are untrustworthy and corrupt, hardly 
any of them representing the better 
classes of the people. Yet with her 
dethroned, nothing would be left but 
anarchy, except where the viceroys can 
maintain order in their separate prov- 
inces. If China is to be born again, and 
it is manifestly for the interests of the 
world that she shall be, a new govern- 
ment is indispensable, and the more com- 
pletely the old one is sloughed off, with- 
out further local revolution, the better. 

The first necessity for the Powers is to 
find or to establish a government with 
which negotiations can be made. The 

- restoration of order throughout the em- 
pire, the punishment of the leaders of the 
rebellion or of the government itself if 
they are guilty, the assured protection of 
foreigners and their interests, and indem- 
nity for losses inflicted on them and for 
the cost to the nations of restoring order 
—all these must be brought about by the 
Powers. Evidently none of them can 
withdraw its troops until these things are 
at least clearly in process of accomplish- 
ment. 

While conflicting interests are many, 
the reasons for harmony among the na- 
tions are more powerful still, and we be- 
lieve they will prevail. The influence of 
commercial concerns, which are great 
and whose existence would be jeopardized 
by diseord, will weigh heavily with gov- 
ernments. We expect to hearof alliances 
between Germany, France and Russia 
on one side and between the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan on the 


other and of combinations of nations, 


aligning against one another, but let us 
possess our souls in patience. Move- 
ments in diplomacy often appear in news- 
papers which have not taken place among 
statesmen. The immediate objects sought 
by the nations for China will be frus- 
trated rather than furthered by war, and 
their leaders in diplomacy know it. 

It is manifestly for the advantage of all 
that China should be governed by China- 
men, that its conditions for inviting for- 
eign trade should be speedily improved, 
and, we believe, that its doors should be 
opened on equal terms of traffic to all na- 





tions. These things our own Government 
is pledged to use its influence to secure. 
Thus far it has taken the lead in diplo- 
macy, and its action has commanded the 
confidence of all parties in the United 
States and of all the Powers. This gives 
assurance of security to American citi- 
zens which cannot be too highly appreci- 
ated. The United States is in a position 
to be of largest service in the solution of 
the greatest international problem of this 
century. We have absolutely no selfish 
ends to press. We desire no control of 
Chinese territory and no exclusive priv- 
ileges from its government. The right- 
eous objects sought by other nations in 
China we also desire to secure. 

These objects can only be gained by the 
Powers acting together. The proposal 
already being discussed which may be 
made by the United States for an inter- 
national commission to sit in China and 
agree on a policy to be recommended to 
the nations seems necessary to intelligent 
settlement of the intricate questions in- 
volved. The calm discussion of a peace- 
ful issue will go far towards bringing it 
about, and in this our own Government is 
best situated to take the initiative. 

To bring about the renaissance of China 
is a task of great difficulty, but is an im- 
perative necessity. If it is shared by all 
the civilized Powers, and if peacefully ac- 
complished, it will develop their chivalric 
ambitions as no movement in history has 
yet done. We have faith in the outcome. 
And we believe that the successfui issue 
will be due to the prevalence of the prin- 
ciples taught by Jesus Christ. 





Calm in Storm 


Clouds dark and ominous hang low be- 
fore us. Storms around us seem to por- 
tend greater disturbances. Our country 
has been irresistibly drawn into conflict 
with vast, barbarous, unknown China. 
All the great nations of Europe are gath- 
ering their armies on her soil, and now, if 
the first stage has passed, it is quite uncer- 
tain how long they will keep peace with 
ene another. The century may end in 
war convulsing the world. 

While our own country is facing the 
most delicate and difficult conditions it 
has ever confronted in its relations with 
other nations it is approaching a presiden- 
tial election which may result in placing 
these great responsibilities in untried 
hands at a time when mistakes may in- 
volve immense evil consequences, Mo- 
tives for influencing votes lead to exag- 
gerated statements of danger, and even 
to aspersions of the ability and character 
of men in office which are calculated to 
intensify popular excitement and alarm. 

Facilities for gathering the world’s 
news are so many that events in remotest 
corners are flashed instantly to great cen- 
ters and distributed everywhere through 
the press. We find ourselves daily in the 
midst of a New Orleans mob, a Kentucky 
feud, a North Carolina political riot, a 
fierce struggle for Alaskan gold. We 
daily watch the movements of armies in 
the Philippines, South Africa, China. 
Inventive minds strive to satisfy the ap- 
petite for news by stories of bloodshed 
and torture which have occurred only in 
imagination. Life in» such a turmoil 
tends to anxiety, apprehension and nerv- 
ous restlessness which hasten age, un- 
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fit one for doing well his daily work, 
and destroy happiness. How can inward 
peace be maintained in such a storm ? 

Keep away from the storm centers. 
Read and discuss sparingly the details of 
political strife, riot and war. Skip en- 
tirely the mass of rumors sent out today 
to be contradicted tomorrow. Take a 
weekly vacation from news by letting the 
Sunday newspaper alone. Many who are 
so fortunate as to escape from daily 
alarms for a while*on the sea or in the 
woods will be surprised when they have 
read the summaries of the month of ab- 
sence to find how little information they 
have lost by omitting the daily excite- 
ment of news. 

Keep in mind the large movements of 
nations which can be traced far back 
and whose issues are far in the future. 
See today’s storm as a ripple on the sur- 
face of the ocean of time whose under- 
currents are moving toward great and 
certain results. Note how brief, after 
all, is your personal relation to these 
world movements. Yesterday a friend 
was in the flush of health and absorbed 
in current events. In an hour he had 
ceased to breathe, and now his point of 
view has wholly changed. This may be 
our fate tomorrow. Personally our anx- 
iety for the issues of war and politics 
may be wholly needless. 

Hold steadily the confidence in that 
overruling Power who has been from 
the beginning bringing good out of evil. 
It costs to lift humanity. Jesus Christ 
has taught us that. But it pays to spend 
life in doing it. Times of storm are the 
greatest opportunities to serve mankind. 
To be in the world’s turmoil and to have 
Christ’s peace within is the privilege 
given to those in this generation who 
know him; and the privilege is great. 





The Growth of Japan 


The only Asiatic nation recognized as 
an equal by European Powers leaped into 
her new position almost by a single 
bound. Her wonderful success in her 
war with China did not bring the rewards 
in territory which she thought were her 
due. But it gave her a position among 
the nations which she might not other- 
wise have won inacentury. It is to be 
noted that in all the recent battles with 
the Chinese the Japanese soldiers fought 
with great courage. They are no doubt in- 
spired by a patriotic ambition which seeks 
new recognition for their country as an 
enlightened nation. It is more than pos- 
sible that another opportunity is opening 
before Japan in the Chinese revolution of 
even greater promise than that in 1895-96, 

Since the country was thrown open to 
foreigners and Western ideas began to be 
adopted, the population, which for a long 
time remained nearly stationary, has 
rapidly increased. Immorality has been 
checked, infanticide practically abolished, 
marriage encouraged and the danger of 
great famines decreased. In 1872 the 
population as shown by a careful census 
was 33,000,000 in round numbers. In 1895 
it had grown to 42,000,000, and is now 
steadily increasing at the rate of about a 
half million annually. The population 
today is larger by 7,000,000 than that of 
the United States in 1870, and only about 
10,000 of its inhabitants are of foreign 
birth. 
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Japan is also taking her place among 
progressive nations as a producing coun- 
try. Great factories have arisen in her 
cities, minerals, cotton, flax and other 
fibers are imported and manufactured 
articles for export are increasing. The 
Japanese as a people are rising in the 
scale of living. More expensive foods are 
used, and many things that thirty years 
ago were either not known or were luxu- 
ries are regarded as necessities. 

The territory of Japan is as little able to 
support a rapidly increasing civilized pop- 
ulation as is that of England. She must 
have outlet for her people, either into 
other lands or into colonies under her 
control. Of necessity, therefore, Japan 
must be reckoned with in the readjust- 
ment of governments now being made 
and likely soon to assume greater propor- 
tions. The 40,000 Japanese in Hawaii, 
most of whom have settled there within 
a few years, are only the vanguard of a 
migratory movement sure to grow. Jap- 
anese immigration into the United States 
has just been checked by the act of the 
Japanese government. But the surplus 
population must go somewhere; and if 
the people develop the virility of which 
they seem to have the promise they will 
make for themselves places in fertile 
lands which other nations will also desire. 

Japan is in the region of the north tem- 
perate zone which produces the strongest 
races, like Germany, England and the 
northern part of the United States. Her 
people have awakened to new life and 
new hopes. Some of her most prominent 
statesmen accept Christian standards of 
morality. Christian ideals which give 
strength to nations are gaining recogni- 
tion in education and in government. 
When the history of the world shall be 
written at the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury, it may be that one of the great sig- 
nificant events in it will be the planting of 
Christian missions in Japan. 





The Root of the Evil Traffic 


Temperance sentiment in Great Britain 
is slowly but surely crystallizing around 
the principle of action for the future, laid 
down by Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell 
in their remarkable book, The Temper- 
ance Problem—already in its seventh edi- 
tion—and reiterated by Rev. Dr. R. F. 
Horton in the August Free Church Chroni- 
cle, namely, that the ‘‘country must take 
the liquor trade out of the hands of those 
who have every inducement to push it, 
and keep it in the hands of the commu- 
nity; which has every inducement to re- 
strain it.” In towns where abstinence 
sentiment is intense and _ persistent 
enough to secure the local veto prohibi- 
tion by all means ought to be tried and, if 
enforceable, retained. But in the great 
majority of American and British manu- 
facturing towns and cities public senti- 
ment is not yet sufliciently developed 
ethically to make the experiment of pro- 
hibition a safe one to try: 

Where this condition exists and persists 
the community has two choices. It can 


let individuals control the traffic for their 
own profit, with every inducement to 
increase the amount of liquor sold and 
consumed, as well as to adulterate it. Or, 
it can manage its own drink traffic, sup- 
plying liquors that are pure, under condi- 
tions that are as wholesome as is possible, 
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nothing being done to increase the de- 
mand, and the revenue being used to re- 
pair, so far as possible, the evil wrought 
by the consumption of the liquor. Here, 
as in England, this proposition meets 
with the intense disapproval of some of 
the most consecrated and unselfish of the 
workers for temperance. But can these 
friends, in view of the facts which pre- 
vail in our large centers of population, 
longer insist on the rule or ruin policy 
which they have maintained hitherto ? 

In Great Britain, such has been the 
educating effect of Messrs. Rowntree 
and Sherwell’s book, there has been a 
decided moderating of the animosities 
of the various wings of the temperance 
army, and a recognition by the more 
doctrinaire of the reformers that, after 
all, the tap root of the traffic is the 
motive of personal gain for the seller. 
Cut that tap root and you lessen at once 
the likelihood of adulterated liquor, in- 
terference with local or national politics 
and all artificial stimulation of the de- 
mand. British reformers are drawing 
together. When will American? Was 
ever the avowed temperance propaganda 
in this country at so lowanebb? Vast 
gains for temperance by indirection are 
being made we know through the decrees 
of industrial kings that their servants 
must be sober. The instruction in our 
schools is aiding the younger generation. 
But was there ever less of organized 
popular attempts to curb or suppress 
the retail sale of liquor and to reduce 
to a minimum the evil wrought by it? 
Moral suasion is still effective within 
certain limits. Prohibitory legislation 
is sometimes effective where ardently 
desired and thoroughly believed in, its 
range of effectiveness being in inverse 
ratio to the size of the political unit in 
which the attempt is made to enforce the 
law. Where neither of these methods 
avail the community is not left without 
recourse. It can decree that if liquor 
must be sold and consumed it must be 
done with the least profit to the seller 
and the least damage to the drinker. 
And inasmuch as the community can 
both buy and sell more economically, 
decree modes of selling and drinking 
and apportion the profits more wisely 
than the individual sellers of liquor, it is 
the duty of the community to take on the 
task. The trade as at present conducted 
is a vast feeding ground of parasites, who 
seduce victims by devices born of greed 
for pelf. 





Righteous and Unrighteous . 
Anger 

It is difficult to discriminate between 
righteous and unrighteous anger. The 
personal element is so inextricably in- 
volved that judgment is impaired when 
we are concerned individually. But in 
the cases of others we can determine more 
justly. Certainly there is such a thing as 
righteous anger. Certainly anger also 
more often is unrighteous and evil. The 
ordinary distinction is that he is wrong 
who allows himself to become angry be- 
cause of any wrong inflicted upon him. 
The spirit of self-sacrifice bids him suffer 
silently and patiently, without thought of 
retaliation or even of bitterness. He 
must forgive as he would be forgiven 
himself. But where a wrong has been 
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committed against another, or against 
society, it may not be evil for him to 
cherish genuine anger. As a factor of 
society, as one who in a sense is responsi- 
ble for his brother’s welfare, it falls to 
him both to protect the victim of ill treat- 
ment as far as he can, and to check, and 
perhaps to punish, the doer of evil, the 
one who has broken the peace and in- 
jured the perfectness of society by his 
course. 

There can be no doubt of the rectitude 
of anger in such cases as this, but is it 
necessarily true that, when one person- 
ally is involved, anger is unrighteous and 
to be condemned? Not at all. A man 
when wronged is just as truly a factor in 
society as when he sees his friend injured. 
It is just as important for the public wel- 
fare, for the promotion of the kingdom 
of Christ among men, that he should be 
treated becomingly as that any one else 
should be, It may be in his power to- 
waive his right without injuring society, 
or it may not be. The circumstances 
may be such that, leaving personal con- 
siderations wholly out of view, it is his 
duty to be indignant and to show his in- 
dignation in a true publie spirit. Here is 
where the gravest difficulty lies in con- 
nection with anger. For such indigna- 
tion is righteous anger. 

It is ditlicult to determine the line be- 
tween_our personal, private grievances, 
which have nothing to do with the pub- 
lic, and which it is Christian duty to suf- 
fer and to forgive, and those which con- 
cern us in our larger relations, so that 
our neglect to show righteous anger and 
to resist will have an evil influence and 
make it easier for him who has harmed 
us to deal wrongly with others, thus pro- 
moting the injury rather than the wel- 
fare of society, looked at from a Christian 
as truly as from any other point of view. 

To suggest this fact is about all which 
can be said concerning it. No rigid rule 
can be laid down. Circumstances vary 
so that what may be true here and today 
may be quite the reverse tomorrow and 
in different circumstances. Let it be re- 
membered that the principle of anger is 
dangerous, and too often is whelly wrong. 
The spirit of the gospel is a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and unselfishness, of submission 
to evil rather than of retaliation. Let it 
be remembered that usually the noblest 
influence, the most lasting and impress- 
ive impulse toward the formation of 
noble character, is that of him who 
would rather suffer than retaliate, no 
matter what cause of provocation he pos- 
sesses. But, while all this is true, it still 
remains equally true that a man has no 
more right to submit to, be wrongfully 
imposed upon, or to see others ill treated, 
than he has to do injury himself, and that 
genuine anger not only may be appropri- 
ate toward his own oppressor or toward 
the injurer of another, but it may be the 
only feeling which at the tinte and in the 
circumstances is truly Christian. It was 
not often that Jesus exhibited anger, but, 
when he did, it was genuine anger and 
nothing else. 





This last year of the nineteenth century will 
be memorable in Congregational history for 
the departure of three veteran leaders, each 
having long passed the allotted age of man— 
Park, the theologian, Hamlin, the foreign mis- 
sionary, and Holbrook, the home missionary. 
Their united age is 273 years. 
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In Brief 
Christian cheerfulness ought to be storm- 
proof. 





Measure not God by thine own doubt or anguish. 
With thy weak faith he does not faint or languish. 





The Wesleyan Twentieth Century Fund of 
1,000,000 guineas now stands at £810,075. 
The one man one guinea plan has been given 


up. 





Rev. G. Campbell Morgan says that the last 
great revival of the Christian Church was an 
emotional revival, and that the next one— 
close at hand—will be an ethical revival. It 
is needed. 





A eabman who served Dr. F. E. Clark in 
London turned out to be a Christian Endeav- 
orer, and one, too, who was in the habit of 
refusing all business on Sunday. We pre- 
sume these pleasant surprises are not of in- 
frequent occurrence as the Father of Chris- 
tian Endeavor roams from pole to pole. 





Rev. F. B. Meyer told Northfieldians last 
week that “any dirty work ” which he needs 
to have done in his church in London he 
turns it over to the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety, which, of course, is a way of saying in 
the vernacular that Christian Endeavorers 
balk at nothing that is hard or unpleasant if 
it seems the call of duty. 





Thirteen Atlantic cables already unite 
North America with different countries of 
Europe, and a fourteenth is being laid be- 
tween Embden, Germany, and New York, a 
distance of almost 5,000 miles. .We now touch 
and talk with these nations at so many points 
that no misunderstandings ought to arise 
which need to be settled by war. 





Now come the tales of the piscatorial 
achievements of ministers rusticating at 
mountain lakes or by the sea. It is even said 
of some of them that they top the record made 
by lawyers, doctors and the local wielders of 
rod and net. A minister ought to take nat- 
urally to the sport, for he learns to be patient 
and persuasive as he fishes for men. 





If Rev. Peter McQueen has not joined the 
Boers he has at least fled from the British. 
The Somerville Journal has received word 
from him that he was taken prisoner at Preto- 
ria but escaped to Machadodorp, walking 100 
miles. We shall print an article by him next 
week giving an account of his experience. He 
expected to arrive in Paris about this time. 





It has been thought worth while to cable 
from London during the past week that a Chi- 
cago trust promoter, who boasts that he has 
won nearly a million dollars in gambling at 
the English races during the past month, is 
about to return home to capture, if possible, 
the nomination of United States senator from 
Illinois. The logic of the statement is sug- 
gestive, 





The reporter of The Examiner who went to 
hear Rey. A. T. Pierson preach in Blooms- 
bury Chapel, London, and said of him that 
his appearance suggested John Knox, and that 
he ‘would be more successful in depicting 
the horrors of the inferno than he would be 
picturing the pleasures of a paradise,” could 
hardly have expected to enjoy the friendship 
of the preacher. 





A strength not born of ordinary food and 
drink must keep up Rev. F. B. Meyer. So 
soon as he leaves Northfield and returns to 
London, he will hasten to Thuringia, there to 
preach, through an interpreter, to largé num- 
bers of Germans and Russians. Just before 
coming to Northfield he was immersed deeply 
in the management of the great Y. P. S. C. E. 
convention in London. ; 
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The success of Congregational Mansfield 
College at Oxford and the new Presbyterian 
Divinity Hall at Cambridge have incited the 
Baptists and Wesleyans of England to con- 
sider whether they ought not to imitate the 
example of their brethren, and see to it that 
they have at least one training school for 
the ministry under the eaves of one or the 
other of the universities. 





se 

A clergyman of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian denomination, in giving his reasons 
why he is glad he was educated at the small 
denominational college rather than at a large 
university, puts it tersely thus: ‘“ Individual- 
ity was emphasized. One good trainer gives 
all his time to a blooded colt; one teacher to 
fifty young people. Some day we will prize 
our children beyond our colts.” 





“From $12,000,000 to $82,000,000”’—this is 
the published estimate of the estate left by 
the late Collis P. Huntington, the railroad 
magnate. Even if the smaller sum be more 
nearly exact, what an amount of blessing it 
might confer upon the world if it had been 
left to promote education, missions and civic 
righteousness, even after generous provision 
had been made for surviving relatives. 





Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, who has been the 
guest of the czar of Russia, is reported to 
have said that he found as much religious lib- 
erty in Russia as there is in New York and 
Washington, which shows that the famous 
orator has allowed the glamour of royalty to 
obfuseate his mind. If so, why was Tolstoi 
recently excommunicated? Why have the 
Stundists been hounded from pillar to post? 





The Paulist Fathers, whose work at their 
church in West Sixtieth Street, New York 
city, has already attracted so much attention 
from Protestants, owing to its successful in- 
novations and catholicity of administration, 
are about to establish what, in lieu of a better 
name, will be called a church social settlement. 
which will be near the church, be managed by 
women, and will welcome non-Catholic work- 
ers as well as Catholic. 





Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden is reported as 
refusing to draw his salary as common council- 
man in Columbus, he turning it back into the 
city treasury every month. Dr. Gladden is 
not to be judged by us. But a laborer is 
worthy of his hire, even if he be the much 
envie or much despised municipal legislator. 
A man may be too generous as well as too 
penurious. Few salaries will be as well earned 
as Dr. Gladden’s, and his when earned should 
be his to spend for personal ends. 





The Chinaman when he becomes a Chris- 
tian usually becomes a generous one. A mis- 
sionary of the American Reformed Church 
stationéd at Amoy, in the Christian Intelli- 
gencer, tells of a recent gift of $1,200 to that 
mission by a rice merchant of that city, who 
has five sons whom he hopes to see enter the 
Christian ministry. The missionary adds 
that the native Christians identified with that 
particular mission have averaged from $3.80 
to $4.80 per capita per year during the last 
nine years in their gifts to Christian ministra- 
tions. 





The call of Prof. Edward Cummings of Har- 
vard University to the pastorate of the South 
Congregational Church, Boston, over which 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale has ministered so 
many years, is of more than usual significance 
in that it implies that he will give up profes- 
sional ambitions at Harvard and prefer the 
pastorate, and in that it will be a notable 
instance of a man coming to the Christian 
ministry without much of the conventional 
training for the profession, but who, on the 
other hand, is unusually well equipped for 
the discussion of the ethical and sociological 
problems of the day. 
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Dr. D. C. Greene, the veteran missionary in 
Japan, is reported in the Fukui Shimpo as 
describing the theological drift in Japan as 
being distinctly toward pantheism. ‘“‘ The 
individual relationship of Christians to a per- 
sonal God is not sufficiently realized,” he 
says. There are two things in connection 
with the Christian Church in Japan that Dr. 
Greene deplores—one is the low esteem in 
which Christian work is held,.and the other 
is the lack of co-operation among the churches. 
He deprecates, too, the studied reserve of 
Christians toward one another, which pre- 
vents their knowing each other’s real thoughts 
and causes endless mistakes and misunder- 
standings. 





Mr. Eugene Stock, the erudite secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society, who, after at- 
tending the recent Ecumenical Conference, 
visited several of the diocesan conventions of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try, writes to the society’s journal, The Intel- 
ligencer, giving his impressions of the admin- 
istrative methods of the Episcopalians as con- 
trasted with the methods which obtain in the 
Church of England. The democracy of the 
American system, the autonomy of each dio- 
cese, the right to revise the Prayer-Book or 
anything else without submitting the plan to 
secular legislators like members of Parlia- 
ment—all these at once were noted by Mr. 
Stock and are envied by him. 





The special commissioner of the United 
States to China, Mr. Rockhill, in the past has 
not been reckoned especially friendly to Chris- 
tian missions. This makes all the more in- 
teresting the following sentences from a letter 
of his to Bishop Hurst of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, written just before he started 
for China. He wrote: 

I want to assure you, and through you the 
Methodist Church in the United States, that 
they can absolutely count upon my services to 
look after their interests and those of the 
members of the church in China while I am 
out there. in any capacity. They need not 
have any apprehension that their interests 
will suffer at my hands; they are as dear to 
me as to any good American. 





Rev. C. M. Sheldon, who has been so warmly 
received in English religious circles, was ten- 
dered a reception in Liverpool just before 
sailing for home. He is reported as saying 
that he had found a formality in relations be- 
tween pastor and people in England which 
fortunately does not exist in America. He 
comes into close contact with his own people. 
If any of them, for instance, want to bor- 
row money, they come to him first of all. This 
familiar relation is not confined among us to 
the pastoral office. As an editor, we have 
often noted a similar nearness of approach by 
those who wanted to borrow money. Indeed, 
we have had occasion to notice it more than 
once when in England, where even laymen 
are not debarred from obeying the injunction 
in the Sermon on the Mount about lending 
{ Matt. 5: 42). 





The judges who are to select those eminent 
Americans whose names are worthy to be 
carved on the walls of the Hall of Fame at 
the University of New York have had 234 
names submitted to them by the senate of 
the university, the senate in turn getting its 
list through solicitation of men and societies 
likely to be discriminating. Of class G, 
preacherg and theologians, eight of the 
twenty-six names submitted are Congrega- 
tionalists, namely: Cotton Mather, Jonathan 
Edwards, Timothy Dwight, Samuel Hopkins, 
Charles G. Finney, Lyman Beecher, Horace 
Bushnell and Henry Ward Beecher. In pop- 
ular votes taken by the Brooklyn Eagle and 
the Minneapolis Times to determine who are 
worthy of commemoration in this Hall of 
Fame, only two clergymen were named, Jona- 
than Edwards and Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Backward Looks Over an Eventful Life 


I have frequently seen five sultans, 
three, Mahmond II., Abdul Medjid and 
Abdul Aziz, while on the throne, Murad 
and Abdul Hamid as boys, splendid riders 
on Arab steeds. With only one have I 
had any personal interview or conversa- 
tion, Abdul Medjid. 

The sultan of Turkey is supposed by 
Moslems to inherit the rights, duties and 
powers of the prophet, but he must re- 
gard the Koran, the first traditions of the 
prophet and the decisions of the four 
great imams (priests of the faith). Should 
a sultan defy any of these, there would 
be a revolution. The Fetvas of the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam are decisions of law which 
he must execute, but as he can make or 
unmake the sheikh, this does not amount 
to much. 

The mightiest sultan of this dynasty 
was Sultan Mahmond II., who escaped 
assassination and girded on the sword of 
Islam July 28, 1808. He checked the 
rapid disintegration of the empire and in- 
stituted many reforms in the army, navy 
and civil administration. All the rayahs, 
Armenians, Greeks and Jews, regarded 
him as their friend and benefactor. One 
reported saying of his gives his character: 
“The prosperity of my empire depends 
upon justice to the rayahs and friendly 
relations with Europe.”” Russia saw that 
this would reconstruct the empire and 
make it too powerful for her easy inherit- 
ance, and she seized every opportunity 
to strike the noble sultan a damaging 
blow. 

During all the month of May, 1839, the 
public impression was that the sultan 
was dying. But the announcement that 
he would perform the public duties of 
worship at the Mosque of Candilli, and 
from there would go to be refreshed in 
his kiosk on the heights, called an im- 
mense multitude of all nationalities to- 
gether to see the imperial splendor of the 
parade in the royal barges and to behold 
for the last time the greatest hero of the 
house of Osman. 

I was within two yards of him as he 
ascended the steps of the mosque pain- 
fully, led by two favorite pashas, one on 
each side. The perspiration poured from 
his face, and, excepting his wonderful 
eagle eye, his appearance was that of a 
dying man. 

For the next ten days the public mind 
was agitated by all sorts of contradictory 
rumors—that the sultan was dead—that 
he was much better—and that he had in- 
stituted great reforms. 

Three days before his death was pub- 
licly announced we received a_ private 
note from a member of the English em- 
bassy, saying that he was undoubtedly 
dead, but that his death would be kept 
secret until all the regulations for public 
safety should be instituted. In the mean- 
time we would do well not to expose our- 
selves needlessly. He probably died on 
June 28, having spent his last strength in 
ordering measures for the public safety. 

July 1, as we were at luncheon, we 
heard the tramp of armed men. When 
they suddenly stopped a most sonorous 
and powerful voice announced with a 
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measured dignity: ‘Sultan Mahmond 
Khan is dead, and Sultan Abdul Med- 
jfd@ Khan reigns in his stead!’’ The 
force moved on two or three hundred 
paces and the solemn announcement was 
repeated, and so on through the Grand 
Street of Pera. Scores, nay hundreds, 
of similar squads-of soldiers, with an 
imam at the head of each, were repeat- 
ing the same solemn words over all the 
great city. 

The departed sultan had given strict 
command to repress all lawlessness and 
violence, and this display of force disap- 
pointed many thousands who had hoped 
to enjoy a time of riot and bloodshed. 
By this just and benevolent regard for 
the safety and welfare of his obedient 
subjects the dying sultan secured safety 
for all, and the people were loud in his 
praise. 

The foreign population were anxious 
to know what would be the complexion 
of the new government, for every official 
would be changed. Would the new gov- 
ernment enforce the order to expel the 
American missionaries? (See My Life 
and Times, p. 195 and on.) 

Great were our amazement and joy 
when Reshid Pasha was announced as 
grand vizier. English policy had tri- 
umphed over Russian, and the young 
sultan would carry out the reforms of 
his father, Mahmond. 

July 11 was appointed for the magnifi- 
cent ceremony of girding upon the heir 
of the throne the sword of Islam. In 
all royal displays in Constantinople there 
is nothing ever seen to compare with 
this. I resolved to see it. The magnifi- 
cent cortége following the young sultan 
would march from the Mosque of Eyoub, 
through the city, to the Seraglio, a dis- 
tance of six or seven miles. 

Dr. Stamatiades, an Americo-Greek 
physician, and myself went over to the 
Grand Rue to hire a room for ourselves 
and friends. After long search we saw a 
room occupied by an atitor, peddler of all 
things. His stock could easily be re- 
moved. 

The bargaining for that room was long 
and able on the doctor’s part. It termi- 
nated most satisfactorily at twenty-four 
direklis or columnars, as Spanish dollars, 
then largely in circulation, were called. 
We were to have possession at sunrise 
on the morning of the 11th, all articles 
to be removed but the planks, benches 
and various other things needful for our 
use. We easily prepared twenty-four 
seats, each range above the one in front 
of it; and offered a place to any one who 
would share with us the expense. Every 
seat was soon taken by our friends—one 
man taking three, another five. We 
should have had demand for every seat, 
if we had had thousands. 

After long waiting, and seeing nothing 
but the efforts of the vast crowd to geta 
good view point, the doctor and I went 
out to look around. Not only was every 
standing place occupied, every window 
full, and vacant places fitted up with 
temporary stages, but the roofs of houses 
favorably situated along the streets were 


stripped of their tiles, and thousands 
upon thousands were sitting there to see 
this great parade, in which all the jew- 
elry of the empire and of the house of 
Osman would be displayed. The waiting 
becoming tedious, the doctor and I went 
out again towards Eyoub, a good half 
mile, to study the character of the mixed 
multitude and gather some data for an 
estimate of numbers—half a million? 

We had advanced hardly a half mile 
when two splendid couriers in royal 
livery came galloping along with the cry 
of ‘clear the road!’ We turned and 
made quick tracks for our room, for the 
dust of a great cavalcade was not far‘off, 
and every tongue was saying in sup- 
pressed tones, “The sultan! ’tis he!” 
We had regained our places before the 
head of the column reached us, and from 
our position could see that it did not con- 
sist of more than a few hundred persons. 
Moreover, it was accompanied, as it ad- 
vanced, by a burst of laughter from the 
crowd. 

It was, in fact, a mock show of the 
court fool—a ludicrous specimen of hu- 
manity, thick, fat, his head set between 
his shoulders without much connection, 
but with rather a fine face, expressive of 
his enjoyment of the fun. It put the 
great crowd into good humor for another 
hour’s waiting. At length the head of 
the royal column appeared. First a 
company of royal guards, then the ‘‘os- 
trich plumes” and the twelve led horses 
from the imperial stables. If they had 
been without ornament they would have 
excited great admiration. But art had 
loaded them with saddles, pistols in jew- 
eled cases and saddle cloths covered with 
pearls, diamonds, turquoises, rubies, etc., 
put on with exquisite taste. They re- 
morselessly moved on, while every eye 
longed to detain them for further admira- 
tion. 

Then came the pale boy of sixteen, 
dressed with the utmost simplicity. His 
blue broadcloth cloak, or long cape, was 
fastened at the throat by a wonderful 
diamond clasp; this, with a diamond 
aigrette on his fez, were all the orna- 
ments we saw. His saddle cloth and pis- 
tol case were ablaze with jewels of un- 
equaled splendor. 

Then followed the long line of about 
500 officials of the empire. Every man 
had a broad sword belt and sword hilt 
covered with jewels, as were also the 
broad cuffs and collars of their uniforms. 
It was regarded as an act of piety for any 
rich Moslem, man or woman, to lend all 
their jewels to perfect the splendor of 
this great display, in which Islam con- 
fronts the gaze of Europe. 

Our room being right opposite the 
great tent covering the place where the 
remains of Mahmond II. were placed 
(over which his tomb has been built), we 
noticed, with intense interest, the mani- 
festations of feeling for the great de- 
parted. Nearly every one uttered some 
prayer, or made a salaam, as he passed, 
and three of his favorite officers threw 
themselves from their horses and rushed 
into the tent to kneel at his grave and 
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offer a prayer. (A Moslem prayer is 
often but a single sentence.) The grand 
procession did not stop. but moved slowly 
on, and these pious old officers of Mah- 
mond regained their places by a run—for 
a Turk an undignified motion. 

The splendor had become monotonous. 
The eye at length sought relief from sil- 
ver, gold, diamonds and pearls. Many 
exclaimed, ‘‘Who would have thought 
that this poor empire could have poured 
out millions of pounds sterling in magnif- 
icent jewelry!” 

Then came a sudden and remarkable 
change. The Sheikh-ul-Jslam appeared 
ona splendid horse, without an ornament 
of any kind, but with a richness and 
choiceness of material that delighted us. 
He headed a column not ten im number, 
but it struck the multitude with awe. 
That is show—this is power. These are 
the men that make reforms impractica- 
ble. They all passed the tomb of Mah- 
mond with a hauteur that unmistakably 
showed their hatred of the great re- 
former. 

One must remember that all these men 
of the mosques—imams, moolahs and 
judges had received from ten to fifteen 
years of abstemious living and severe 
training as softas. Bigotry, hatred of 
the Ghiaour and readiness to die for 
‘slam were the virtues they had culti- 
vated. The amazing splendor of the first 
column made a less abiding impression 
upon me than the unique simplicity, se- 
verity, spirituality and haughty dignity 
of the second. Thus this splendid pageant 
passed away, never to be equaled again 
by Islam. 

But startling news came on swift wings, 
lilling all hearts with fear. The sultan’s 
splendid fleet had been basely betrayed 
into the hands of Mohammed Ali, his 
great enemy in Egypt. Then followed 
the still more disastrous news that his 
army had been routed and partially de- 
stroyed by Ibrahim Pasha at Nejib, on 
the Euphrates. Now the question asked 
by every one was, ‘ Who will have Con- 
stantinople, the pasha of Egypt or the 
czar of Russia?’? Many expected to see 
the Russian fleet in the Bosporus any 
morning. _I need not tell how Europe 
interfered and settled the question, mak- 
ing Ibrahim retire with his army and 
Mohammed Ali give back the fleet. 

Another terrible calamity now befell 
the people in the great conflagration in 
Pera. Between 3,000 and 4,000 houses 
were reported as destroyed. The fire 
raged for hours. The house of Rev. Dr. 
Robertson, Episcopal missionary, was seen 
to be in the path of the destroying flames, 
and all his friends fell to to help him re- 
nove everything valuable to my house, 
which was considered safe. His house 
did not burn, but his expenses and losses 
were nearly equal toa fire. 

It was an awful day of heat, terror, 
suffering and disaster. While these ter- 
rible events were occupying all thoughts, 
the Armenians were especially affected 
by the failure of some of their greatest 
bankers, and they saw clearly that their 
places could never be regained. 

A council of chief men of the empire 
was held and, after the survey of all their 
disasters, they voted to recall all the 
evangelical exiles. We supposed this 


would be done without delay, but months 
passed, and we could not find out what 








power was opposing. Wasit France? Was 
it Russia? ‘‘Theemperorof Russia, who 
ismy master, will never allow Protestant- 
ism to set its foot in Turkey” (De Bouti- 
neff), Finally, they all returned. Rus- 
sia could not have everything her own 
way. She has grown vastly in skill, 
power and influence since that date of 
1839-40, 


The St. Louis Strike and the 
Churches 


BY WOLCOTT CALKINS, D. D. 





One chapter of recerit history has not 
been written. In fact the St. Louis strike 
itself is not yet off. One still sees on a 
few of the prominent streets the “‘strik- 
ers’ barges,”’ wretched wagons drawn at 
a snail’s pace by tired horses and often 
crowded with those who are afraid to use 
the cars. However, the cars of the tran- 
sit company are running regularly, and I 
have met few who hesitate to make use 
of them. The American Board can delib- 
erate calmly, at their approaching meet- 
ing here, about massacres in China with- 
out fear of encountering Boxers on the 
streets of St. Louis. 

Now that it is past this horror is still a 
mystery here. No one has given me an 
explanation which I can accept as satis- 
factory. ‘“‘What did the men demand ? 
More pay and shorter time?’ ‘No. 
There were some complaints, but the only 
demand which was formulated was that 
union men only must be employed, and 
no union man should be discharged with- 
out the approval of a committee ap- 
pointed by the union.” 

“Yes, but you citizens, church mem- 
bers, impartial men wholly outside of the 
dispute, we heard that you took sides 
with the strikers.” ‘So we did till they 
began to throw stones, explode dynamite 
and drag people off the cars.”’ 

‘Well, did you approve such a prepos- 
terous demand as this—a union of work- 
men taking the entire management of a 
eorporation in which they had not in- 
vested a dollar? ”’ 

At this point the ‘‘ other side” begins 
to plead: the transit company had se- 
cured an outrageous franchise; it was 
growing enormously rich at the expense 
of the city; in asking for the combination 
it promised increased facilities, and then 
actually took off cars and crowded us 
worse than ever; the whole city was ex- 
asperated.- Meantime our one independ- 
ent line, the suburban road, proved that 
a reform was possible; it soon effected a 
compromise with its men, and has been 
running through the whole strike with 
increased service at immense profits and 
to the entire satisfaction of its workmen 
and of the public. We were more than 
willing to join union men in all lawful 
means of resisting the extortions of a 
monopoly. If they had kept the peace, 
the strikers would have gained, not what 
they demanded, but all that is just anda 
great benefit to the city. 

The peace seems to be just what men 
in such excitement never can keep. And 
in this case there was no municipal nor 
state government competent to do so, 
Neither the mayor nor the chief of po- 
lice has supreme command of the force. 
A charge rising rapidly from $900,000 to 
nearly $2,000,000 has been foisted by the 
state upon the city for a police force ap- 
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pointed and commanded by a partisan 
commission. This political machine proved 
totally inadequate for the emergency. 
The city treasury is exhausted. The 
streets are in a deplorable condition, and 
it is publicly announced that there is not 
a dollar to pay for cleaning. Citizens are 
universally humiliated. A prominent 
lawyer has assured me that it will take 
fifty years for St. Louis to recover from 
the financial and moral disaster of this 
strike. ° 

But I set out to tell of the strike and 
the church. The tornado of a few years 
age twisted and demolished meeting 
houses. The strike has made havoc in 
many churches. In its height a minis- 
ter received an urgent call to visit one 
of his members dying in a hospital four 
miles away. <As he entered the pulpit 
the following Sunday nearly all of his 
congregation went out. He had taken 
the transit cars to the hospital. An- 
other minister, careful to avoid this 
offense himself, put a lame child on the 
cars, and he was also forsaken. 

A large church supports a flourishing 
mission at the North End. All the 
teachers go from the uptown church. 
One or two of them, unable to walk so 
far, by taking the cars for a single Sun- 
day came near breaking up the mission 
and bringing odium on the church also. 
Vicarious suffering of the innocent has 
been universal. An offending minister 
or member has sufliced to bring a whole 
church under the ban. Lutheran and 
other German organizations have been 
the worst sufferers. All the churches 
which are largely composed of working 
families have been effected. 

But, after all, churches of all denomina- 
tions have nobly redeemed their oppor- 
tunity. I have yet to hear of a minister 
or of a church yielding to any compro- 
mise of righteousness in the worst of the 
excitement. Our own Congregational 
churches, less prominent in the conflict, 
but better known to me, have an unsul- 
lied record. The divine authority of good 
government, the subjection for con- 
science sake to the powers that be, the 
duty not only to obey, but to sustain law- 
ful magistrates and to seek only lawful, 
peaceful and orderly redress for injuries— 
these have been the ringing truths which 
have been heard from our pulpits with an 
interest never before felt. 

I see all around me in our Pilgrim con- 
gregation veterans who were enrolled 
and drilled in the hour of danger. I hear 
of exhortations from ministers and dea- 
cons to the end that if the prayer meet- 
ing came on the same evening as the drill 
or the meeting of some committee of 
safety, the public duty must be preferred. 
Christians have proved to be the salt of 
the earth in a most unsavory time. Our 
Compton Avenue pastor was invited to 
address working men in the midst of the 
crisis. He preached a straight gospel to 
them. He made them understand just 
how far they could go and be within their 
rights, and the awful danger of stepping 
a hair’s breadth over the line. To suffer 
the greatest wrong, he assured them, is 
safer than to do the least wrong. The 
most astonishing effect of the strike on 
the churches has appeared in our Olive 
Branch Church. Not the minister in this 
case, but the Sunday school superin- 


Continued on page 241. 
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That Tides ‘and Cie See Si eed “The” 


Rev. F. B. Meyer’s First Address at the Northfield General Conference, Aug. 9, 1900 


If he {Mr. Moody] were here he would 
say, “Don’t spend any of your time on 
me; do Christ’s work.’’ So modest, so 
unobtrusive, so shrinking from one word 
of human commendation, I feel that here 
today from heaven he lays his hand upon 
my mouth and says, “Go on and do God’s 
work,” and I obey. I cannot but feel 
that he is very much nearer than some of 
us think. I think Mr. Morgan and I are 
here because we love him, at a good deal 
of cost, and I think I may speak for both 
of us when I say that our one desire is to 
be a medium of blessing, so that this, the 
last assembly of this century, may be the 
best, and that not one of you will leave 
Northfield without such an impulse as 
you will never, never lose. 

I want to speak to you tonight—and 
may God greatly help—on some very sim- 
ple words which are to be the keynote of 
my work here these next ten days. You 
will find them in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
the seventeenth chapter. They are the 
last words in the chapter: ‘‘ That take and 
give for me and thee.”’ They were spo- 
ken by Christ. Thecollectors of the usual 
half-shekel which each man was _ re- 
quired to give as his ransom price 
had called on Peter for payment. ‘ Does 
your Master pay the half-shekel?” and 
Peter said he would inquire. Christ put 
in a slight demurral and then said, “ Lest 
we should offend them, and inasmuch as 
there are no half-shekels in our little store, 
go, Peter, to the lake, let down your line, 
take the first fish that comes up, and in its 
mouth you will find, not two half-shek- 
els, but one shekel. That take and give 
for me and thee.”” I want you to see to- 
day that everything which we teach cen- 
ters around those words, that Jesus 
Christ put his infinite, his unsearchable, 
his inexhaustible store at the disposal of 
every trembling, helpless, penniless na- 
ture, and he says: “‘ Thou and I are joined 
together forevermore; all mine is thine. 
That take and give for me and thee.”’ 

You see Peter was a sinful man, and 
we have Chris linking himself to the sin- 
ful man; and Peter was a penniless man, 
and we have Christ placing his resources 
and helping him to meet the need, the de- 
mands of life; and then Peter, beside 
that, was in daily need of help and grace, 
and so Christ was waiting that Peter 
should learn to take and give, to take and 
give. Those are my points, and very sim- 
ple; but if we shall understand those 
points tonight by the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, who while I speak is wit- 
nessing to your heart, then tonight shall 
date a new epoch in your life because you 
so learn to glory in your temptation, your 
helplessness and your need since you see 
that each time they recur Christ says, 
“Don’t worry. If the paymaster has 
come, the taxgatherer is there waiting 
for you to pay his demand, don’t worry; 
don’t get into a fever; don’t fret. I have 
everything; keep near me; I will supply all 
thy need according to my riches in glory. 
That take and give for thee, for me.” 

Isn’t it very wonderful that Jesus Christ 
should class a sinful soul as thou art with 
himself with that marvelous conjunction 
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“and”? ‘I and thou; me and thee.” 
He puts himself first, as the King must 
needs do, because if you and I are linked 
to him at all we must always remember 
his infinite superiority as the Son of God; 
we must always remember that it is by 
his grace, his distinguishing grace, his 
wonderful, unexplored grace that he has 
singled me out as if there were no other 
soul in all the world, knowing that thou 
art sinful, knowing the history of thy 
past, knowing that thou canst not bring 
him as thou art now any glory or honor; 
and yet, for some reason that neither you 
nor I nor, I suppose, any seraph can un- 
derstand, Jesus linking himself and thee 
in an indissoluble union, which neither 
life, nor death, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor thy sin, nor thy backsliding, 
nor thy mistakes, nor death, nor hell, nor 
judgment to come, nor all the power of 
the universe shall ever be able to break. 
I and thou; me and thee. ‘Thou art as 
much his care as if beside no man nor 
angel lived in heaven or earth.” 

Isolate yourself; forget that you are 
one of a great crowd; forget the husband 
that sits by your side or the little child 
upon the other, the girl friend or the man 
whom you love; forget all these; forget 
the leaves of the forest; forget all the 
fish that flash in the ocean; forget the 
stars that shine in the vault of night; 
and think that thou art alone in the in- 
finite and the eternal, one tiny mote, one 
speck of sin, of need, of helplessness; and 
as thou dost realize the unutterable lone- 
liness of life, of being, of existence, and 
as thou shrinkest back before destiny, 
before the future, hear that voice, which 
is as the sound of many waters, as he 
comes along where thou art waiting, 
standing, and says: ‘“‘Fear not; I am 
with thee; I love thee; I redeemed thee; 
I identify myself with thee; because I 
live thou shalt live, I and thou forever 
and forever and forever. When the 
moon is cold, the stars drop from their 
courses and the universe racks to ruin, 
always thou and I; I and thou.” 

But you will notice that Peter was not 
only sinful, but penniless. He had been 
a well-to-do man, I suppose; he had had a 
share in a boat, if not an entire boat, and 
his nets and his home, and he had built 
up for himself a little competence, but at 
the demand of Christ he had left all to 
follow, and the man who was once in 
fairly good circumstances had not a sin- 
gle half-shekel left, and it was a very 
awkward thing when this man, the col- 
lector, came to him and said, ‘‘ Where is 
the half-shekel?”” He had given up at 
Christ’s command; he had given up his 
chance of making half-shekels. But when 
a man gives up his legitimate right at the 
demand of Christ he may always reckon 
upon Christ. If Christ shuts that door 
to making the half-shekel, then you may 
put your hand into his purse and take 
the half-shekel thence. ‘No,’ says he, 
“one shekel for us two; we are going 
shares; I am going to pay the way for 
you. Come with me, pilgrim soul; leave 
behind thee nets and home and come with 
me, and I will see to it that every de- 
mand Shall be met.” 


For instance, supposing there is a man 
here who, under the touch of this week, 
shall come to see that some church fair 
by which he has raised money to carry on 
God’s work is altogether unwarrantable. 
Supposing the new light that falls upon 
that man’s heart shall make him feel that 
never again in his church shall things be 
permitted which have been permitted, 
and that ways of raising money which 
have been shall never again pass beneath 
his consent. That man will walk out of 
these doors dazed, and the dark spirit 
will meet him with the suggestion, How 
will you live, how will you keep up your 
church work, how meet the church de- 
mand? If that man will leave his nets 
and boat and everything to follow the 
Christ—and he can’t follow the Christ 
without leaving them—you may depend 
upon it that Jesus Christ will find the 
half-shekel. Nay, he shall say to you: 
“That church is mine; that work is my 
property as well as yours; all that you 
are interested in is my interest. You 
and I are going together now, one shekel 
for the two of us; I am going to meet all 
demands.”’ 

Or supposing there is some girl here, 
some young life. She has come up here 
hardly knowing why. There was nothing 
else, perhaps, for her to do; this was 
handy; friends were coming, and she 
came—a religious girl, but not deeply so. 
She has heen accepting the proposals of a 
worldly man who has no love for her 
Christ, who is not able to sympathize 
with her in her best life, and she will find 
out that to live for Christ demands her to 
leave him. She must follow the true pro- 
gram, even though it costs the human 
love, and she goes out from these doors 
dazed. How can she live? Christ meets 
her in the dark and puts his arm around 
her and says, ‘‘ My child, trust me, reckon 
on me, for no one has left father or mother 
or lover or friend, or aught for my sake, 
but what I from the depth of my own 
mighty resource can supply every need.” 
Christ never cuts off the earning of the 
shekels upon this side without giving you 
shares with him in his shekels upon that. 
He never takes away the earthly without 
giving the share of the heavenly, never 
takes away that to which the fond heart 
clings without giving from above some 
eternal and most blessed compensation. 
I like those words, ‘‘ To reckon on Christ.” 
Not to make terms with him. I should 
have had great contempt if Peter had 
said before he started from the shores of 
the lake, ‘‘ But if I give up my nets, what 
then? Who is to pay?” He made no 
bargains; he followed Christ in the 
dark. He daren’t falter; he knew Christ 
wouldn’t ask him to follow and then fail 
him. My Master never yet failed the 
soul that dared to leave all and follow. 
He will never, he will never fail you. 

There are some things I cannot pray 
about; there are some things I cannot 
ask him for. To ask him for them would 
impute the possibility of meanness upon 
his side. I mean to say, in my life now I 
haven’t the opportunity of making money 
as a business man would, and yet I have 
to carry on his work, and it seems to me 
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’ when demands accrue in my life it would 
be mean to plead with him with too much 
paroxysms of entreaty, as though he were 
unwilling. He is honorable; he knows 
when the tax collector comes; he knows 
he must be met, and he has his supply. 
My Master isn’t mean; you may trust 
him utterly, you may reckon upon him 
absolutely. You [turning to W. R. 
Moody], dear man behind me, upon whom 
the load of perhaps 20,000 of our pounds a 
year has fallen, young enough shoulders, 
not so broad as those strong shoulders 
that have gone, you will not find the 
Master puts responsibility and leaves it 
there; thou and he together shall share 
the one shekel between you, ° 

I like what Livingstone said. It is told 
in his life how he came to the margin of 
a river one afternoon, and on the other 
side infuriated savages were brandishing 
their spears, prohibiting his passage; and 
he saw it, saw the river, saw them, knew 
that he must take that way sooner or 
later; but he came back to his little tent 
and opened his Bible where it is said, “I 
am with you all the days,” and he said in 
his diary, ‘‘I reckoned that my Master 
was a perfect gentleman.” I have often 
thought of that. My Master is a perfect 
gentleman; he is honorable; you may 
trust him; you may reckon upon’ him; 
and then when your faith fails, he abid- 
eth faithful; he cannot deny himself. 

But I want just once more to notice 
what these resources are. ‘For me and 
thee,” “for me and thee;”’ look at them. 
Take and give; take and give; for me and 
thee. We see him on the wind-swept 
height of temptation where for forty days 
he is tempted of Satan, and how in the 
last hours of it the temptation becomes 
more extreme and intense, and he suffers, 
being tempted; and I think he turns his 
face on which the cold sweat of the con- 
flict, the agony, stands, the very muscles 

~ standing out like whipeord in the agony 
of that fight, and he says: “It is for me 
that I may be a faithful high priest, and 
for thee that in my victory thou shouldst 
overcome. This take and give for me 
and thee.” 

We see him on the cross lifted above us 
in his dying agony. We press around 
him and we say, ‘Spare thyself; this 
must not come to thee;” and he says: 
“Cease to persuade me; this is for me 
that I may show my unutterable devotion 
to my Father’s will, and it is for thee 
that I may put away sin by the sacrifice 
of myself and make it needless for thee 
ever to suffer beneath the curse of a 
broken law. 

We see him as he emerges from the 
grave, and our heart almost refuses to 
believe that such a descent could have 
been needed forsuch as he, the Son of the 
Eternal God; but as he steps from that 
grave he seems to cast a searching look 
into our faces as we gather at the mouth, 
and he says: ‘*Don’t wonder; that grave 
is for me that from it I may leap to my 
throne, and it is for thee that thou 
should’st havea quiet spot fragrant with 
the spices of the women where thou shalt 
spend one-half hour each day putting the 
silence and solitude of my grave between 
thee and the temptations, the blandish- 
ments of the world.” 

And I see him rising from Olivet, away 
to where yonder cloud like a cradle floats 

Waiting for him, or, like a veil, to fall be- 
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hind his person as he passes it; and as my 
heart yearns after him and bids him not 
leave me comfortless, he seems to turn 
from the cloud as he enters it and says, 
‘* Be of good cheer; it is for me that I may 
go to my Father; itis for thee that from 
my glory I may succor thee.” 

And I think I see him go where no cre- 
ated being had ever gone, I mean where 
our human nature had never ventured. I 
see him, the Son of God, taking our na- 
ture in his ascension into the rare atmos- 
phere of the throne, and as he enters it 
the Father welcomes him, and I think 
that he has forgotten me; and presently 
the Father is pleased that all fullness 
should dwell in him, and I think that per- 
haps amid the burst of that glory he is 
not quite so sensitive for me; and he re- 
ceives from the Father the fullness of the 
Holy Ghost, and as the mighty fullness 
of the blessed Spirit fills the glorified and 
ascended nature of Jesus, as soon as he 
has received it he turns to me in all my 
sin and shame and sorrow, and he says, 
“Tt is for me and thee.” 

And as the glory of eternal ages will 
come to my Saviour, billow upon billow 
of praise, department after department 
of the universe open to his royal scepter, 
on and on and on through the millennium, 
through the judgment, through the eter- 
nal ages, I suppose that there is no shekel 
that will ever come to Christ for the 
tribute of the universe of which he will 
not give me half, always saying, “It is 
for me and thee.”’ I cannot understand 
it. I do not think anybody here can 
fathom it, but to think that of every 
shekel that shall come into Christ’s 
treasury from the infinite depths of ex- 
istence that always the half goes to the 
soul that loves him as if there were no 
other soul to share it! O, the depth of 
the riches of the love of God! 

The tax collector is always coming to 
me. He is always wanting something. 
There is the tax collector of the home 
life. A man can be a great man on a 
public platform, but you go terribly into 
degeneracy in the little trivialities of the 
home—patience, sweetness, self-control. 
And then Jesus says: “Do you want 
patience, sweetness, self-control? It is 
in here; I amit; I have it; all I have is 
thine; take and give.’”’ For the public 
speaker, modesty, freedom from _ jeal- 
ousy, absolute simplicity. ‘You and I. 
I have a plenty; take and give.” 

Ah, I see, I see! The tax collector is 
permitted to come that you may be 
driven to the resources of the Son of 
God. I never could understand why 
temptation came. I think I see it now. 
I think I see a clew to the permission of 
evil in the world. I think it lies that 
way, that temptation is permitted to 
come, not that I may fall—certainly not, 
for it came to Christ—but permitted to 
come that I may know my utter im- 
potence and helplessness, and that I may 
wake up to see what Jesus is and what 
he can be to the weak, tired, helpless 
soul. Yes, that is why you have a beset- 
ting sin, partly; that is why you are 
tempted at every turn; that is why you 
are met with such almost impossible de- 
mands; that is why the tax collector 
comes to you every half-hour. People 
never would have known that Christ 
had shekels in the depth of the lake 
if the tax collector hadn’t knocked, and 
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I would never have known what Jesus 
can be, hour after hour, moment after 
moment, to the driven, tempted and the 
sorrowing spirit if there had not been 
the stress upon my life, as upon yours, of 
importunate demand. Let us get nearer 
to him. é 

I close by one simple thing. We have 
been thinking a good deal in Great Brit- 
ain of Baden-Powell, a fine man, a mam 
in whom that Anglo-Saxon spirit and 
blood throbs that has made you what 
you are and the mother country what 
she is. He was brought up by his wid- 
owed mother on this wise: they were 
taught the demand of honor, honor, 
honor—a great thing to teach men and 
women to live up to the code of Christian 
honor. The mother did it by having an 
open plate in which the spending money 
of the family was placed, and the chil- 
dren knew that they might take what 
they would of that, considering always. 
each the rest. There it lay; whenever 
the children needed to buy aught for 
themselves, or as presents to mother, 
brother or sister, they might take what 
they would from that open plate, and 
there was no one to say nay. And they 
said that he took two shillings once, It 
was thought to be a little overstepping 
the mark for the boy to take two shil- 
lings, but it was forgiven when it was 
discovered it was to give his mother a 
birthday present. I see that God has put 
the whole resources of his deity onto the 
human nature of Jesus Christ, and he 
says to us, ‘‘Take and give.” I thought 
when I began to teach, fool that I was, 
that God put all his best things on a high 
shelf, and when I was very saintly I would 
reach them on tiptoe. I see now he puts 
them all on the low shelf for the babies 
to crawl to, and the divinities with stiff 
necks to bend to. ‘“‘That take and give 
for me and thee.” 





The St. Louis Strike and the 
Churches 


(Continued from page 239.) 


tendent incurred the displeasure of the 
union. I don’t know what was the occa- 
sion, but I have no doubt he was on his 
Master’s business when he took one of 
the transit cars. The next Sunday morn- 
ing a boycott placard was found posted 
on the meeting house, and ‘the building 
was crowded to note the result. The 
minister announced that this placard had 
been posted without his knowledge and 
without the consent, so far as he could 
ascertain, of any member of his commit- 
tee or church, and now it must remain. 
He charged his people not to touch it. 

The Olive Branch has a larger ratio of 
working families than any other Congre- 
gational church. They were there that 
morning and they heard something they 
will never forget. They rallied nobly to 
sustain their brave pastor. The house 
has been crowded eversince. This thing 
has @fallen out rather for the furtherance 
of the gospel.” 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Nor the plantynge and settynge of 
trees delyteth a man; but also graffynges 
than the which the husbande man never 
invented thynge more crafty and excel- 
lent.—Cicero. 
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Three Incidents and Three 
Conclusions 
BY REV. CHARLES J. RYDER, D. D. 


Incident 1. A pastor of the Methodist 
Chureh has recently left that church to 
enter upon study for orders in the Epis- 
copalian Church. He is a man of some- 
what unusual ability and devotion. He 
has been a student of the Bible and of 
ecclesiastical and general history. After 
careful, and no doubt prayerful, study his 
conviction led him to change his eccle- 
siastical ralationship. This change in- 
volved serious sacrifice. He gave up a 
position in a ministry in which he held a 
large place. He surrendered an immedi- 
ate income of good proportions. He en- 
tered upon the humblest kind of mission- 
ary service in an impoverished district in 
New York that he might serve the church 
of his adoption the better. It is impossi- 
ble to detect a single element of selfish- 
ness in this change which he has made. 
It is manly, courageous obedience of his 
honest convictions. 

Incident 2. A pastor in the ministry of 
a Presbyterian church has recently left it 
to enter the Baptist Church. He, too, 
was a student of the New Testament, of 
ecclesiastical and general history, and by 
eareful and devout study came to the 
conclusion that he could only meet his 
honest convictions by adopting and teach- 
ing immersion as the only mode of bap- 
tism. He made similar sacrifices, perhaps 
greater, in order to be true to his convic- 
tions. It was a heroic thing to do. 

Incident 3. A clergyman of the Baptist 
Church, the son and grandson of Baptist 
preachers, by study of the New Testa- 
ment and ecclesiastical and general his- 
tory, has come to the conviction that the 
position of his church is untenable. He 
gives up a pastorate, the honorable posi- 
tion which he held among the ministers 
of his denomination, making genuine sac- 
rifice that he might honestly follow his 
convictions. These convictions led him 
into the ministry of the Congregational 
chureh. This, too, was a manly thing 
to do. 

Now for the three conclusions. 

Conclusion 1. To follow one’s honest 
convictions does not necessarily lead one 
to a true and correct conelusion. Two 
of these three honest and self-sacrificing 
men must be wrong. Perhaps all three 
are wrong. “Each has honestly followed 
his convictions and those honest convic- 
tions lead the three quite apart. It cer- 
tainly ought to emphasize the demand for 
largest charity in the treatment of honest 
differences of opinion. 

Conclusion 2. Conscientiousness is not 
synonymous with wisdom. Self-sacrifice 
does not necessarily argue the objective 
truth of that for which the sacrifice is 
made. A man may suffer for an untruth. 
A martyr may die for an error. 

Conclusion 3. The outward, the formal, 
the method of church organization and 
the administration of the sacred rites is 
left in the Scripture uncertain. Were it 
not so these three honest men, who are 
types of many honest men, could not vary 
so seriously in the results which they 
reach. No church can honestly claim 
that it is “the only chureh of the New 
Testament’ when such incidents as these 
are somewhat common. No body of dis- 
ciples can maintain that they administer 


any given rite in the only Scriptural way 
when such honest and devoted men are 
unable to agree as to what that method 
is. 

And does not this really present the 
New Testament method? If certainty 
could be fixed with regard to methods of 
polity and the administration of rites 
would not this very fact lead us to make 
important the method rather than the 
spirit? ‘‘I have many things to say unto 
you but ye cannot bear them now,”’ was 
Christ’s farewell message to his disciples. 
A man who conscientiously follows the 
light which he has is a grand Christian. 
It is not because he reaches absolutely 
certain results, but because he manifests 
the spirit of sincerity and the desire for 
the truth. “If the Almighty held abso- 
lute truth in one hand and in the other 
the restless desire after truth and asked 
me to choose, I would reverently bow to 
the left hand and say, ‘Give me this rest- 
less desire; pure truth is for thee alone.’”’ 

This is surely the profound lesson of 
these three interesting incidents, Each 
man has found the spirit of the gospel 
and in his self-sacrificing and rugged cour- 
age presses on inthe path into which that 
spirit leads him. But let him not, let us 
not, criticise the other honest man who is 
pressing along quite a different path with 
the same burning desire to follow the 
truth. 


A Noted Negro Minister 


Rey. Samuel Harrison, who died at Pitts- 
field, Mass., Aug. 11, was in many respects a 
remarkable man. He was ordained in 1850, 
having been called to the Second Chureh at 
Pittsfield, of which he was the beloved pastor 
for more than forty years. 

Although born a slave, it was his good 
fortune to belong to one of the few slavehold- 
ers who emancipated their own slaves long 
before Lincoln’s proclamation. In his boy- 
hood he attended the public schools of New 
York city. In Philadelphia, at the age of 
seventeen, he was led by his “‘ godly mother ” 
to a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. He 
soon realized his call to the ministry, but was 
conscious of his need of preparation and of 
his meager opportunities to prepare. But he 
had courage and faith and accordingly set out 
to secure an education and made his way to 
the Western Reserve College at Hudson, O., 
where he was welcomed by the faculty and 
matriculated as a work student. Here he 
worked and studied until forced by pecuniary 
embarrassment to give up his plans. Return- 
ing to Philadelphia, he secured employment 
in a bookstore and was accorded the privilege 
of reading at his leisure such books as he de- 
sired. This opportunity he well improved. 
Not long after he secured in Newark, N. J., 
an opportunity to do missionary work in the 
suburbs of the city, with the privilege of pur- 
suing theological studies under a private 
tutor. He was called to the church at Pitts- 
field in the autumn of 1849. In 1862, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Mark Hopkins, Governor 
Andrew appointed him chaplain of the Fifty- 
fourth Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry. 
When the war closed he held, for short peri- 
ods, pastorates at Newport, Ct., Springfield, 
Mass., and Portland, Me. He was recalled to 
the Pittsfield church in April, 1872, from 
which time until a few months before his 
death he stood amid his people a veritable 
prophet of truth. 

He was widely known and as widely loved 
and honored, but by none was he esteemed 
more highly than by the people of the com- 
munity in which he lived so long and the 
members of tle church which he served so 
many years. At the ripe age of eighty-two 
years this good man has finished his work and 
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gone to his reward. The funeral was held in 
the Second Church at Pittsfield, Aug. 14, 
Rev. Messrs. Calkins of Pittsfield and De 
Berry of Springfield officiating. The remains 
were laid to rest in the Pittsfield cemetery 
with G. A. R. honors. W.8.. BD. 





A Protestant Preacher Among 
the Cubans 


There have been about twenty Congrega- 
tionalists among the Cuban teachers in Cam- 
bridge at the summer school, including dea- 
cons in the churches at Havana and Cienfu- 
egos. They have been the picked men of the 
company. 

Rev. Mr. Hernandez has spoken twice to his 
fellow-countrymen at the services held for 
them in the Baptist Church, Cambridge, and 
he has had two services of his own, one in the 
Shepard Memorial Church and the other in 
the First Parish Unitarian Church. He has 
met and talked on religious matters with 
many who are not Protestants, as well as ad- 
vised and counseled with the fifty who are 
avowedly so, finding but few of the men who 
profess much save deism, most of them being 
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frankly atheistic and holding only the most 
nominal connection with the Roman Catholic 
Chureh. As an orator, he is wonderfully ex- 
pressive and fervid, wearing out his frail ap- 
pearing body with the passion of his feeling 
and the abandon of his zeal. He was born in 
Havana, studied at Havana University, and 
also under Rey. Ariiago, E. P. Herrick and 
F. Spoeig. He took charge of the mission for 
Cubans in Ibor City, Tampa, Fla., in 1893. 
The church now has 146 members, with an 
average attendance of thirty-five, and a Sun- 
day school with an average attendance of 
twenty-five. The Christian Endeavor Society 
numbers seventy-eight, and the Junior En- 
deavor Society has 126 members and is at 
work enthusiastically. Mr. Hernandez also 
carries on a denominational day school, with 
seventy-five pupils, who receive an elementary 
education. 

Mr. Hernandez is intensely interested in the 
civil as well as the moral and religious better- 
ment of Cuba. His words of counsel to Cu- 
bans relative to their future course as patri- 
ots were admirable, and if: he is at all disap- 
pointed with any lack of cordial treatment by 
Americans which he may have suffered, he 
need not mourn for lack of most enthusiastic 
appreciation by the Cubans. 





In their zeal to utilize incidents in the life 
of Jesus for novels‘and plays British authors, 
of dramas at least, who contemplate publicity 
for the same in London have to reckon with a 
censor. He has just forbidden the production 
of a play ealled Pilate and Ovid’s Daughter, 
written byan American lady and Englishman, 
who, it is said, plan now to attempt its render- 
ing in the United States. Some day we, too, 
will attain unto a censorship. Such a work 
of purgation needs to be done. 
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A Yankee Deacon Among the 
Pilgrims to Ste. Anne de Beaupre 
‘The sentinel city of the St. Lawrence” is 

one of the historie spots of America. It is of 
this Quebee that Henry Ward Beecher said: 
“Here is a small bit of medieval Europe 
perched on a rock and dried for keeping—a 
curiosity that has not its equal in its kind this 
side the ocean.” It has been a battle ground 
for centuries and the French, the English, the 
Indian, the American have in turn been actors 
in the bloody dramas played on the fortress- 
crowned rock. The story has been told in 
fiction in Chien d’Or, or The Golden Dog, by 
Kirby, in The Seats of the Mighty by Parker, 
and in Parkman’s History, equally fascinating, 
if not more so, and by scores of men and 
women eaptivated by the charm of the old 
quaint city. But it is not the city alone that 
interests us. For over 250 years devout pil- 
grims have wended their way to this shrine of 
Ste. Anne de Beaupre in the village of La 
Bonne Ste. Anne, thirty-one miles from Quebec. 

A large pilgrimage has just gone there from 
the Connecticut Valley—some from curiosity 
but some from conviction that here they may 
be “cured of all manner.of, diseases.’”’ We 
have just visited that noted place and have 
returned believers in facts that we cannot ex- 
plain and yet cannot doubt. It is a novel 
sight which one sees on entering the Magnifi- 
cat Cathedral here, Humble suppliants bow 
at the altar and the walls are packed with em- 
blems of pain and suffering which have been 
the companions of years, tokens of lifelong 
anguish—trusses, splints, crutches, wooden 
casts that have been the support of the lame, 
spectacles, eyeglasses, which have been long 
used but are needed no more. 

\s we left the train we met a band of pil- 
grims, young and old, returning home with 
waving banners and triumphant songs. Two 
of the evangelistic Paulist Fathers whom we 
met on the steamer and a modest priest from 
Tadousae answered our questions sincerely 
und intelligently. They told us of cases of 
healing that had occurred in their own fami- 
lies or of which they had personal knowledge. 
These they attributed to faith and prayer, 
which bear no relation whatever to the Faith 
Cure or Christian Science of modern times. 

One of these priests told of his sister, a con- 
firmed invalid for long yeats, who was healed. 
Another, of a man born blind who received 
sight and immediately detected a small scar 
on the priest’s hand, asking, ‘‘ What is that on 
your hand?” “ But why,” said the priest, ‘‘ do 
I need to cite cases when these pyramids of 
helps used for years by poor sufferers prove 
the reality. From your own western Mass_ 
achusetts a poor man, absolutely without 
means, worked his way slowly to this place to 
be healed of a long-standing trouble, and re- 
turned a well man.” In reply to the question: 
“Tlow do yeu account for this—is it the faith 
of the individual or of some friend?” he said: 
“Sometimes one comes here with absolutely 
no faith, but persuaded by some friend, and the 
desired result is attained. Not all that come 
are healed, but this great array of facts can- 
not be ignored by any intelligent man.” 

Over a hundred thousand tourists, we are 
told, visit annually this “fragment of old 
Palestine ” to witness the religious ceremonies 
there, to see the costly works of art—the sanc- 
tuary and the noble pile of buildings con- 
nected with the great cathedral. These pil- 
grims come from various lands to see the 
Shrine of Ste. Anne, the mother of the Virgin 
Mary. It is a place to which one may come 
entirely lacking in faith, but where scoffing 
and irreverence are out of place, for certainly 
it is to many a holy sanctuary, a house of 
prayer. 

The story of the founding of this shrine is 
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The Various Joys of Vacation Time 


Odd and Interesting Places and Avocations 


familiar. Waditum tells of some Breton 
mariners who were overtaken some two and a 
half centuries ago by a violent storm on the 
St. Lawrence—readily believed by modern 
marines on this mighty river. They solemnly 
vowed to St. Anne that if she would rescue 
them they would erect a sanctuary in her 
honor on the spot where they should land. 
In fulfillment of their vow they built a small 
wooden chapel, which has been replaced by 
various structures, till now the elegant edifice 
raised in 1886 to the dignity of a basilica by 
Pope Pius IX. stands on the original site or 
near it. The pilgrims in earlier days were 
from the Province of Quebee only, but now 
they come from all quarters of the globe. 
Ss. KE. B. 


Two Voyagers 


Two butterflies went out at noon 
And waltzed above a stream, 

Then stepped on through the firmament 
And rested on a beam ; 


And then together bore away 
Upon a shining sea— 

Though never yet, in any port, 
Their coming mentioned be. 


If spoken by the distant bird, 
If met in ether sea 
By frigate or by merchantman, 
Report was not to me. 
—Emily Dickinson. 


The Pleasures of House-boating 


In the Outlook for June 2 Mr. William Gil- 
lette, the well-known playwright and actor, 
tells a funny story of his first experience as 
host of a house-boat : 

It is a good test of an American’s loyalty to 
invite him to be your guest for a day or two 
aboard your house-boat. I have tried it 
scores of times, and found many surprises. 
The first house-boat party was a great disillu- 
sion, but it taught me a valuable lesson. It 
was some years ago, when I was not many 
months in the sport. I had fitted up a commo- 
dious affair after the English pattern, and 
really thought I had something worthy of the 
Thames, if not, indeed, of the Hudson. The 
larder was well stocked, and above and below 
decks everything was conformable to a club- 
man’s idea of comfort. There were about a 
dozen in the party, all told, and we started up 
from the Battery with great ¢éclat. 

I think we were about an hour and a half 
making Harlem River, and in that time I had 
lost about half my complement of guests. It 
was a great disappointment ; but these fellows 
simply could not bear to see all sorts of river- 
craft flitting by us. The fact that almost any 
tug could have made rings around us all the 
way up the course seemed a sort of reflection 
on their progressiveness. They were polite 
and congratulatory, but visibly bored. One 
by one the truants slipped a bank-note into 
the pilot’s hands, and, with the boat swinging 
skillfully up near this dock and that, the rene- 
gades hopped ashore, tipping their hats with 
somewhat the same apology, ‘‘ Awfully sorry, 
old chap, but that’s too confounded slow for 
me!” and started for Long Branch, Newport, 
Saratoga, or the Adirondacks, where they 
could take their recreations as violently as 
suited their spirit of touch-and-go. Since that 
time I have been very careful whom I invite 
to cruise with me along the Sound, up the 
Hudson or the Connecticut; for these over- 
progressive people, who are so brilliant in 
club-room or foyer, over the midnight damask 
after the play, or dashing up Fifth Avenue 
by automobile or behind fast trotters, are 
easily bored, and consequently boresome in 
turn, out of their element. 
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An Alaskan Flower Garden 


We always expect John Burroughs to tell 
us about birds and flowers, and he seldom 
disappoints us. Even in Alaska he found a 
flower garden well worth seeing, which he 
describes in the August Century : 

We all climbed the mighty emerald billow 
that rose from the rear of the village { Ka- 
diak |, some of us repeatedly. From the ship 
it looked as smooth as a meadow, but the 
climber soon found himself knee deep in 
ferns, grasses and a score of flowering plants, 
and now and then pushing through a patch 
of alders as high as his head. He could not 
go far before his hands would be full of flow- 
ers, blue predominating. The wild geranium 
here is light blue, and it tinged the slopes as 
daisies and buttercups do at home. Near 
the summit there were patches of most ex- 
quisite forget-me-nots of a pure, delicate 
blue with a yellow center. They grew to 
the height of a foot, and a handful of them 
looked like something just caught out of the 
sky above. Here, too, were a small, delicate 
lady’s slipper, pale yellow striped with ma- 
roon, and a pretty dwarf rhododendron, its 
large purple flower sitting upon the moss and 
lichen. The climber also waded through 
patches of lupine, and put his feet upon blue- 
bells, Jacob’s ladder, iris, saxifrage, cassia- 
pes and many others. The song birds that 
attracted our notice were the golden-crowned 
sparrow and the little hermit thrush. The 
golden crown had a peculiarly piercing, plain- 
tive song, very simple, but very appealing. 
There were only three notes, but they were 
out of the depths of the bird’s soul. In them 
was all the burden of the mystery and pathos 
of life. 


“ Jacking” Deer for the Camera 


Mr. George Shiras in the Independent de- 
scribes his method of taking deer photographs. 
On the bow of his canoe he mounts two 
cameras and above them a lamp with a strong 
reflector. Equipped with photographic plates 
and flashlights, he starts out on a warm dark 
night: 

Soon the quick ear of the men in the boat 
letect the sound of a deer feeding among the 
lily beds that fringe the shore. Knee deep in 
the water he is moving contentedly about 
munching his supper of thick green leaves. 
The lantern spins about on its pivot, and the 
bore of light chases up and down the bank 
whence the noise came. A moment more and 
two bright balls shine back from under the 
fringe of trees; 150 yards away the deer has 
raised his head. Straight for the mark of the 
shining eyes the canoe is sent with firm, silent 
strokes. The distance is only 100 yards, now 
it is only fifty, and the motion of the canoe is 
checked till it is gliding forward almost im- 
perceptibly. Twenty-five yards now, and the 
question is, will he stand a moment longer? 
The flashlight apparatus has been raised well 
above any obstructions in the front of the 
boat, the powder lies in the pan ready to ignite 
at the pull of a trigger. Closer comes the 
boat, and still the red eyeballs watch it; what 
a strange phenomenon this pretty light is; 
nothing like it has ever been seen on the lake 
during all the days of his deerhood. Fifteen 
yards now, and the tension is becoming great. 
Suddenly there is a click, and a white wave of 
light breaks out from the bow of the boat— 
deer, hills, trees, everything stands for the 
moment in the white glare of noonday. A 
dull report and then a veil of inky darkness 
descends. Just a tenth of a second has 
elapsed, but it has been long enough to trace 
the picture of the deer on the plates of the 
cameras, and long enough to blind for the mo- 
ment the eyes of both deer and men. 
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The Home 
The Shepherd’s Way 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM 
By many a way the sheep are led, 
Through valleys green, o’er mountains dread ; 
But by whatever path they fare, 
The Shepherd goes before them there. 


Poor, troubled flock, forget your fear, 
Who have the Shepherd ever near! 
Can ye not trust the way he goes, 
Through velvet grass or bitter snows ? 


Think, as ye follow, how alone 

His féet have bled on ice and stone; 
How up against the toilsome steep 
He bears the lamb for which ye weep. 


© shame, if any shall refuse 

To tread the path which he doth choose! 
Dear flock, in sweet assurance dwell ; 
The Shepherd’s way is well—is well. 


Only eighteen percent. 
The Problem of the of the households of 
Servantiless . . . 
America, it is said, 
can or do afford to hire domestic help. 
“‘The problem of the servant girl,’’ there- 
fore, sinks into comparative insignificance 
beside the problem of the servantless. 
What can be done to ease the house- 
mothers who, from January to January, 
toil alone—that is the real problem. AI- 
lowing for the childless, and those whose 
children have grown up and left them, 
who perhaps may be said to require no 
household aid, the overworked-and un- 
helped mothers must still constitute a 
large majority. It is a relief to think of 
the help that children, rightly trained 
and guided, might be, and are, and that 
this helpfulness is an essential part of 
their education. It is a comfort to know 
that, with all its shams and adultera- 
tions, the march of invention is bringmg 
more and more to make housekeeping 
easy. It is something that co-operation 
in certain departments seems coming 
nearer and nearer. But the separate in- 
dividuality of the household,. which is the 
key to civilization as Americans un ler- 
stand it, cannot be maintained without 
self-denying work. Unaided it must often 
be, since straitened means are the rule 
and competent servants few, but unrec- 
ognized it ought not to be, either by those 
who are its beneficiaries or by the com- 
munity, which profits so immeasurably 
by the maintenance of the home. 


We are too apt to re- 
gard public servants, 
such as postmen, policemen, conductors, 
clerks, in the light of machines existing 
for our convenience, rather than as per- 
sonal beings with human feelings like our 
own. Now and then, however, if our 
eyes are open, we catch a glimpse of an 
official’s personality—it may be through 
the tender way in which a child is lifted 
off a car, or chivalrous attention to an 
old woman—and we realize that these 
public servants have hearts beneath their 
uniforms. A pretty incident, showing a 
postman’s kindliness, occurred this sum- 
mer. A little girl on Cape Cod wrote a 
letter to her absent father toiling in a big 
city office building. It was addressed 
simply to “‘ Papa,’”’ but it gave also the 
street and number of the block. The 
busy Boston postman who delivered mail 
in that region began at the top of the 





**Papa’s Letter”’ 


great line of offices and went to room 
after room, saying he had a letter for 
Papa from Osterville, until, when he 
had come down seven stories, he finally 
found its rightful owner. That mail-car- 
rier must have been a father himself, we 
think, to have taken so much trouble to 
deliver the childish letter. At all events, 
he was a man with warm human feelings. 


Deerfield Handiwork 


BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


The movement to promote in rural 
communities an industrial activity that 
shall have a deterrent effect in keeping 
the youth of the region from swelling 
the ranks of the city’s unemployed is be- 
coming noticeable. In New York, last 
spring, at the residence of Mrs. Roger A. 
Pryor, was held an interesting exhibit of 
the work of Southern women in laces and 
embroideries. Much of it was done by 
women living in isolated districts, in 
mountain fastnesses, perhaps, or in lonely 
homes, miles remote from even a pos 
office. Some of the specimens were crudé 
and unsalable, but by far the larger part 
were beautiful both in design and execu- 
tion. So encouraging was the interest 
and so large were the sales that it is 
planned to make the exhibition an annual 
one. Mrs. Pryor and some of the ladies 
who have assisted her are endeavoring to 
improve and develop the handicraft which 
they have undertaken to represent in the 
city market, and it is believed that this is 
the beginning of a valuable movement in 
behalf of these isolated workers. 

The rug weavers of the Southern moun- 
tains, the bedspreads woven by the North 
Carolina women, the wall and floor rugs 
produced by the farmers’ wives and 
daugliteis in New Hampshire, the book- 
binding and illuminating of the Roycroft- 
ers of East Aurora are other phases of 
the same industrial movement. 

Perhaps in no one community has there 
been such marked progress in this re- 
vival or development of village arts and 
crafts as at Deerfield, Mass., the place 
forever sacred to tragic memories of early 
Indian warfare. The town is now the 
center of several prosperous industries 
and the display last week of the Arts and 
Crafts Association was interesting and 
suggestive. These exhibitions it is pro- 
posed to hold biennially, dating from the 
initial display of last year. The recent 
one, though an intermediate event, and 
therefore somewhat less elaborate, per- 
haps, was highly satisfactory. All the 
work shown was of this year’s output. 
The rug industry at Deerfield has flour- 
ished for a number of years, and the walls 
of the room where the display was made 
were hung with a large and varied assort- 
ment of these products of the commu- 
nity. They are an adaptation of the old- 
fashioned rag carpet weaving, whose ad- 
mirable lasting qualities are preserved, 
and whose crude tones of former times 
are transformed into the soft and pleas- 
ing art shades of modern taste. 

The largest display was that made by 
the Deerfield Blue and White Needle- 
work Society. For the benefit of the few 
who may not know of this now famous 
association it may be explained that it 
was founded by a couple of Deerield la- 
dies and grew from an attempt made by 
them to copy for preservation some old 
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colonial embroideries that, housed in 
Deerfield’s well-known museum of such 
relics, were fast yielding to the destroy- 
ing tooth of time. The work quickly 
proved not only intensely interesting, but 
full of possibilities, and the reproduction 
of old colonial needlework on linens man- 
ufactured specially for the purpose, the 
designs worked with thread dyed after 
formule in use one and two centuries 
ago, has followed. The women of the 
vicinity have been instructed in the in- 
dustry, and the supply has never yet 
been equal to the demand. 

A beautiful piece shown in the current 
exhibition was a bedspread and a pair of 
pillow covers, which was a New York 
order and is intended as a gift to a young 
girl, to be treasured and handed down as 
an heirloom. The work.was done in a 
straying design to cover the top of the 
bed and follow the linen over the edges 
to the floor in the service of a valance. 
The pattern was an artistic combination 
of several authenticated colonial designs 
and was most effective. In addition, 
there were many table sets, curtains, 
scarfs, doilies, etc., in the several shades 
of blue and white that are distinctively 
the society’s work and some wrought in 
other colors. Several patterns were done 
on the homespun linen of Kentucky. 
This is furnished by the students of Berea 
College, who grow the flax, color and 
spin the thread and weave the fabric as a 
means to assist in the defraying of their 
educational expenses. 

The Basket Makers of Deerfield, repre- 
senting its latest industry, gave a sur- 
prisingly good and complete exhibit, con- 
sidering they have been at work for less 
than a year, and are so pressed with or- 
ders that they can by no means keep 
abreast of them. This work is a revival 
of the old-fashioned palm-leaf weaving, a 
common accomplishment with our grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers in the 
days when hats of this make were legal 
tender at the country store. 

Mrs. Wynne and Miss Putnam entered 
a considerable amount of their rare and 
unique work in metal and leather, and 
the Misses Allen had a large display of 
their artistic photographs, many of which 
have gone throughout the country since 
last autumn in magazines and periodicals. 
A Polish farm-hand living in the vicinity 
showed examples of his skill in modeling 
Magyar baskets from the native willows. 
The village blacksmith pnt the impress of 
his artistic progress in the finely-wrought 
and originally-designed hinges which he 
supplied to a wooden desk bench, burnt 
by Miss Whiting in a design of pine 
cones, and a wooden chest, beautifully 
decorated by Mrs. Wynne. ; 

Other interesting individual exhibits, 
all samples of products that have proved 
commercially valuable, were a revelation 
to the visiting stranger of the promising 
possibilities of these village industrial en- 
terprises, which ought, most truly, to be 
called philanthropies. 


. 





To repress a hard answer, to confess a 
fault, to stop, whether right or wrong, in) 
the midst of self-defense, in gentile sub- 
mission—these sometimes require a grea‘ 
struggle for victory, but these three ef- 
forts are the golden threads with which 
domestic happiness is woven.—Caroline 
Gilman. 
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Closet-and Hltar 
The Lord knoweth the way of the right- 
eous. 





God is the Master of the scenes; we 
must not choose which part we shall act; 
it concerns us only to be careful that we 
do it well, always saying, “If this please 
God, let it be as it is”; and we who pray 
that God’s will may be done in earth as 
it is in heaven must remember that the 
angels do whatsoever is commanded them 
and go wherever they are sent and refuse 
no circumstances; and if their employ- 
ment be crossed by a higher degree, they 
sit down in peace and rejoice in the event. 
—Jeremy Taylor. 





Every trial of our faith is but a trial of 
His faithfulness.—Frances R. Havergal. 





I go to prove my soul; 

I see my way as birds their trackless way. 

I shall arrive! What time, what circuit first, 

Lask not; but unless God sends his hail 

Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 

In good time, his good time, I shall arrive. 

He guides me and the bird. In his good time. 
—Robert Browning. 


Perhaps you sit in darkness, but the 
Lord will be your light. It is darkest a 
little before the break of day. Be patient, 
then, and wait for God in the use of all 
his means, and the good hour will come. 
—John Mason. 


Do what you can in the steady belief 
that God is at the helm. He demands 
your service and you need his direction. — 
Hannah More. 





No garment of this life fits exactly. 
There was only one seamless robe. But 
we mustn’t take thought’ for raiment, 
yousee. The body is more. And at last 
—somehow, sometime—we shall be all 
clothed perfectly with His righteousness. 
~—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 





Well I know thy trouble, 
O my servant true ; 
Thou art very weary, 
I was weary too; 
But that toil shall make thee 
Some day all mine own, 
And the end of sorrow 
Shall be near my throne. 
—John M. Neale, tr. 





God often breaks the cistern to bring 
us to the fountain. He withers our gourds 
that he himself may be our shade. 


Grant unto us, Almighty God, that 
when our vision fails, and our under- 
standing is darkened; when the ways 
of life seem hard, and the brightness 
of life is gone—to us grant the wisdom 
that dee faith when the sight is 
dim, and enlarges trust when the un- 
derstanding is not clear. And when- 
soever thy ways in nature or in the 
soul are hard to be understood, then 
may our quiet confidence, our patient 
trust, our loving faith in thee be great; 
and aschildren knowing that they are 
loved, cared for, gua: kept, may 
we with a quiet mind at all times put 
our trust in the unseen God. may 
we face life without fear and death 
without fainting; and, whatsoever 
may be in the life to come, give us 
confident oy heer whatsoever is best 
for us both and hereafter is thy 
good pleasure, and will be thy law. 

en. 
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The Beggar 


A beggar through the world am I— 
From place to place I wander by. 
Fill up my pilgrim’s scrip for me, 
For Christ’s sweet sake and charity! 


A little of thy steadfastness, 

Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 

Old oak, give me— 

That the world’s blasts may round me blow, 
And I yield gently to and fro, 

While my stout-hearted trunk below 

And firm-set roots unshaken be. 


Some of thy stern, unyielding might, 
Enduring still through day and night 
Rude tempest-shock and withering blight, 
That I may keep at bay 

The changeful April sky of chance 

And the strong tide of circumstance, 

Give me, old granite gray. 


Some of thy pensiveness serene, 

Some of thy never-dying green, 

Put in this serip of mine, 

That griefs may fall like snowflakes light, 
And deck me in a robe of white, 

Ready to be an angel bright, 

O sweetly-mournful pine. 


A little of thy merriment, 

Of thy sparkling light content, 

Give me, my cheerful brook, 

That I may still be full of glee 

And gladsomeness, where’er I be, 
Though fickle fate hath prisoned me 
In some neglected nook. 


Heaven help me! how could I forget 
To beg of thee, dear violet! 
Some of thy modesty, 
That blossoms here as well unseen, 
As if before the world thou’dst been, 
O give, to strengthen me. 
—J, R. Lowell. 





Georgie’s First Falsehood 


We have already called attention to 
Elizabeth Harrison’s beautiful book for 
mothers and teachers, ‘‘The Children of 
the Foothills.” It is a story describing 
the experiences of two kindergartners, 
Margaret Sayre and the narrator, who 
spent a year in a remote California 
cabin and interested themselves in two 
unspoiled, natural mountain children, 
Georgie, a boy of four and a half, and his 
sister Lena of six years. Froebel’s 
‘*Mother-Play Book ”’ was given to them 
as any picture-book, and when they se- 
lected a picture Margaret told them a 
story. Games and songs about it fol- 
lowed, and gradually the principle be- 
hind them all took root in the children’s 
own consciousness and experience. 

One of the most suggestive chapters is 
about the ‘‘Coo-coo Song.” The children 
had played the coo-coo game, hiding and 
calling to each other and thinking a good 
deal about the voice from an unseen spot. 
Gradually they imagined the roosters in 
the barnyard and the distant locomotive 
whistle to be saying ‘‘ Coo-coo”’ to them, 
thus transferring the game from them- 
selves to another. Whenever Margaret 
called ‘‘Coo-coo”’ Georgie felt impelled 
to run to her. As he thus learned to re- 
spond to a call from an unseen source, 
she took pains to awaken and develop the 
habit of obedience to the voice of con- 
science. 

One day the clouds were blowing back 
and forth, now touching the peaks of the 
mountains, now disappearing behind 
them. 





“The clouds seem to be playing Hide 
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and Seek with the mountains,” said Mar- 
garet, laughingly. 

Both children looked up and watched 
for a time the slow disappearance and 
gradual reappearance of the white mist. 

“Do the clouds call ‘Coo-coo ?’”’ asked 
Georgie. 

“No,” replied Lena, ‘‘they are too soft 
to have any voice.” ? 

“Ah!” said Margaret, ‘the softest 
thing in the world can speak to us if we 
will only listen to it.” And her own 
voice, as she spoke the words, was low 
and gentle. Then, sitting down beside 
them, she told in her own inimitable way 
the story of Elijah and the still small 
VOL. 

The attitude of the children throughout 
the story showed their absorbed attention 
and when Margaret had finished it 
Georgie remained with his chin resting 
on his hand, his eyes looking off in the 
distance as if he, too, were listening to 
the still, small voice. The children asked 
to have the story of Elijah repeated to 
them until they were familiar with its 
every detail. 

A week or two after this, as we sat 
reading under the shade of a large chest- 
nut tree, Georgie came round the corner 
of the cabin and started down the path 
toward his own home. There was a sly, 
cautious expression upon his face and a 
certain slinking away of his body which 
indicated that he did not wish to be seen 
by us. Margaret had long ago learned, 
as do all kindergartners, that a child’s 
body mirrors the condition of his mind by 
giving uninterrupted expression to the 
inner mood. 

““Come here, Georgie,’ she said pleas- 
antly. 

He shook his head. 

“Georgie,” she said sternly, “‘come to 
me. I wish to speak to you.” 

He hesitatingly obeyed. Ashe neared us 
the corness of his mouth showed that he 
had been eating some custard which had 
been placed in the kitchen window to 
cool. 

“Georgie,” said Margaret solemnly as 
she drew the reluctant little body toward 
her, ‘‘you have been eating our custard 
without asking our permission. Don’t 
you remember I told you that everything 
in our house was ours and you must not 
take anything without asking permis- 
sion ?”’ 

“T didn’t eat your custard,” replied 
Georgie, “the cat got it.” 

Margaret paused for a moment, look- 
ing straight into his eyes; then she said 
gently, as she took her arm from around 
him, ‘Go over to the corner of the porch 
and sit down and shut your eyes and lis- 
ten until you hear the still, small voice 
within you telling you what to say to 
me.” 

The boy turned and slowly walked over 
to the corner of the porch and sat down 
with his back to us. We were all silent. 
Margaret’s face was stern and full of 
pain. It was Georgie’s first lie to her. 

The strain lasted but a few minutes. 
Georgie soon rose, turned and came 
towards us. As he neared Margaret he 
said in a low tone of voice, ‘“‘I ate the. 
custard, Miss Marg’et.”’ 

The stern look vanished and in its place 
came a radiant smile as shé with moth- 
erly tenderness gathered him in her arms 
and said in the hushed, reverent tone pe- 
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culiar to her, ‘‘ Georgie, did you know it 
was God speaking to you when you heard 
the still, small voice? You and I can 
hear God speak just as well as Elijah 
did.”” Then she rose and taking Georgie’s 
hand walked off with him as if even my 
presence were an intrusion at such a 
time. 


A Word to the Unmusical 


BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON 


‘I do not like music—I have no natural 
taste for it—I do not understand it when 
I hear it or get any special pleasure out 
of it.” 

**And the conclusion, therefore, is that 
you would better let music alone—drop 
it out of your life as one ef the things 
that you never expect to know or to en- 
joy?” 

My dear young friend, you could not 
make a greater mistake. Suppose your 
younger sister or brother said to you: “I 
do not enjoy reading; I do not under- 
stand the language of books; I do not see 
why I should have them in my life when 
there are plenty of other things, like 
sports and games and all sorts of amuse- 
ments, and plenty of people with whom 
to have a good time’’—would you feel 
that books should be allowed to drop out 
of the young life? There would be no 
hesitation, I fancy, in the swift answer 
that you would give. The value of a 
knowledge of books, with all that they 
mean of culture, of grace, of power, 
would appeal to us who know what they 
ean do for a human life, and we should 
simply pity the lack of appreciation in 
the childish mind and insist upon such 
beginnings of reading as would develop 
the lacking taste. 

Now the mental attitude of the person 
whose remark opens this article is that 
of the child. In the world of music are 
untold pleasures for mind and _ spirit. 
They are a part of God’s provision for 
our happiness. If some people find joy 
in musie, why not all? There may be 
wide difference in the inherited or nat- 
ural taste therefor, but it is a difference 
in degree. The only problem is one of 
cultivation. So long as we are too young 
to choose for ourselves the responsibility 
is not our own. Later, when we come to 
the place where we reject for ourselves, 
the responsibility is ours. 

And it is at just this stage that we find 
too many modern young people. We 
need to have our eyes opened to the fact 
that all the wonders of the universe are a 
part of our inheritance and to grow into 
enjoyment of them is our birthright. To 
teach ourselves to appreciate and enjoy 
is helping God to do his work of unfold- 
ing our higher powers. We can help 
mightily when once we see that it is a 
part of his plan for making us grow into 
his likeness. We can help just by drop- 
ping our antagonism to anything that he 
would teach us. We can cease to say of 
music or of pictures or of books, ‘‘ I don’t 
like them ; I have no taste for them.” 

Begin like little children at the very 
alphabet of beauty. Is there any sound 


of any sort that for any reason seems 
sweet to you, any old hymn that your 
heart listens to because perhaps your 
mother sang it to you in the cradle days, 
or because some one who has gone out of 
your sight once loved the tune? 


That’s 


a good place to begin. Listen to these 
old hymns till your heart feels their 
beauty. Separate them from the drone 
of the old melodeon, from the cracked 
voices that sang them in the vestry of the 
little church in the time when you went 
to prayer meeting, not because you wanted 
to, but because you must. Listen to them 
now when sweet and clear they rise to 
God upborne by voices inspired by rever- 
ence and love. Hum them oyer to your 
self when you are alone. No one else 
will hear, and your own soul will be an- 
swering more and more to the charm of 
noble feeling conveyed in sweet sound. 

How long after such a beginning do you 
think it will be before you are listening to 
the church music with an attentive, de- 
lighted ear? And how long thereafter 
before you will find yourself sitting in the 
sound of some symphony and with closed 
eyes letting wave after wave of melody 
flow over your willing soul? You may 
not understand it yet, for your ears 
are only beginning to be opened, but you 
are soothed and rested and inspired. It 
is enough for the time, but it is only a 
foretaste of a higher and oft-repeated 
joy. Do you doubt it? It has been tried 
by those who had no voice, no ear, no 
taste, no love of rhythmic sound. It can 
be tried again, and always with the one 
result—the spiritual life is uplifted and 
enriched, 


The Mountaineer 


Oh, at the eagle’s height, 
To lie in the sweet of the sun, 
While veil after veil takes flight, 
And God and the world are one! 
Oh, the night on the steep! 
All that his eyes saw dim 
Grows light in the dusky deep, 
And God is alone with him. 


The Coyote’s Song 


Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson has a genius 
for imitating animal cries as well as for pie- 
turing and interpreting animals with his pen. 
Those who have heard his lectures will always 
remember his mimicry of wild calls and will 
read with interest what he says about the 
prairie wolf’s song in his fascinating story in 
Scribner's of “ Tito,” a young coyote escaped 
from captivity : 

During the daytime she was not lonely, 
but when the sun went down she would 
feel the impulse to sing that wild song of 
the West which means so much to the 
coyotes. It is not the invention of an in- 
dividual, nor of the present, but was 
slowly built out of the feelings of all 
coyotes in all ages. It expresses their 
nature and the plains that made their 
nature. When one begins it, it takes 
hold of the rest as the fife and drum with 
a soldier or the Ki-yi war song with an 
Indian brave. They respond to it as a 
bell glass does to a certain note the mo- 
ment that note is struck, ignoring other 
sounds. So the coyote, no matter how 
brought up, must vibrate at the night 
sound of the plains, for it touches some- 
thing in himself. 

They sing it after sundown, when it be- 
comes the rallying cry of their race and 
the friendly call to a neighbor, and they 
sing it as one boy in the woods holloas to 
another to say, All’s well! Here am I. 
Where are you? <A form of it they sing 
to the rising moon, for this is the time 
for good hunting to begin. They sing 
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when they see the new campfire for the 
same reason that a dog barks at a stranger. 
Yet another weird chant they have for 
the dawning before they steal quietly 
away from the offing of the camp—a wild, 
weird, squalling refrain: 


Wow-wow-Wow-WOw-WOW-W-0-0-0-0-0-0-W 


again and again, and doubtless many an- 
other change that man cannot distin- 
guish. 


Two Good Receipts 


HAPPY-DAY PUDDING 


3 or more Children (according to taste ). 

1 Skyful of sun. 

1 Lawn (must be fresh and green). 

4 Trees (shady ), fat ones preferred. 

1 Nurse-maid (out of sight). 

Take children and mix well with an armful 
of dolls, reins and rubber balls, 1 puppy, 
1 tent and 1 express wagon. When mixed 
sprinkle all over with smiles and a pinch of 
unselfishness. Keep stirring until sundown. 
Then take children, put in separate, cool dark 
rooms, cover lightly and leave until morning. 
Serve with mother’s kiss. 

RAINY-DAY PIE 

2 Plump little girls (alive). 

1 Attic. 

1 Box chocolates. 

1 Large Trunk, with stuffing. 
by age. ) 

Garnish plump little girls with chocolates. 
Dip necks, heads and claws of same inside of 
trunk for 2 hours and 30 minutes. If very red 
when taken out, they are well done. Set by 
window to cool.—St. Nicholas. 


(Improved 








Metiinishsod 


RAIN development is dependent on 

bodily condition. A child will not 
develop mentally in a satisfactory man- 
ner if the bodily condition is poor. 
Mellin’s Food furnishes food which pro- 
duces a satisfactory and healthy bodily 
condition ; it also contains natural phos- 
phatic salts, by which the brain is made 
active and strong. With Mellin’s Food 
children the brain is not developed at the 
expense of the body, neither is the grow- 
ing condition of the body neglected. 
Mellin’s Food and fresh milk nourishes 
the whole infant system and produces 
healthy, happy infants. It nourishes be- 
cause Mellin’s Food is entirely soluble 
and digestible, and because it contains 
the necessary nutritive elements in the 
proper proportions and in sufficient quan- 
tity ; every particle of it does its work 
in nourishing and sustaining the infant 
system. 
I have received the sample of Mellin’s Food 
and also tried it, but it is nothing new to me to 
see the fine results it produces, as I brought up 
my children, all of them, five in number, on 
Mellin’s Food, and am glad to recommend it to 
all mothers as an invaluable food for infants 
and invalids. 








Mrs. M. NEwMaRxK 
245 E. 103 8t., New York, N. ¥. 


I am sending you a picture of our baby Ruth, 
who we think is a pretty good specimen of a 
Mellin’s Food baby. Until she was three 
‘weeks old she was very small and did not seem 
to gain at all. Then we commenced to give her 


mend it most highly. Mrs. C. P. AusTIN 
‘ Gardiner, Maine 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


ae ae 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
ee 
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Taine pictures were sent me the 
other day, and I like them. They 
show two happy children — and 
children, of all folks in this world, ought 
to be happy! And I do not think it is 
very hard work to make them happy. 
That boy has got the secret. He is at 
work. Children like to be doing some- 
thing—‘’tis their nature to.”’ It is not 
my business to give advice to parents, 
but I will advise boys to play work—and 
have some real fun! Instead of spending 
your pennies for gum and candy and fire- 
crackers, save them and buy a shovel and 
a hoe and a rake and acart. Dig 
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The Conversation Corner 


Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you for my let- 
ter. I can see Mt. Katahdin from my window. 
My little black kitten’s name is Rosy. I have 
5 bossies. I feed milk to them. They can 
eat hay. I keep them in a pasture near the 
house. I have a coop for them to go under 
nights. I have a lane so the cows go out 
alone to the pasture. I study at home. For I 
live 2 miles from school. I never go to Sun- 
day school. {His mother explains that the 
church (Congregationalist) of which they are 
members is seven miles away.|] I am going to 


save my money to go to the University at 
Orono, if I can learn enough to enter there. I 
hope I can go. 
Conversation 


I am so glad to belong to the 
Corner. I can talk a little 





here, and we had speeches and singing and a 
picnic dinner. I have a yoke of steers and I 
haul wood with them. I drive them with a 
goad and my voice. I fill the wood-box and 
get the cows and help milk them. I help papa 
get inthe hay. I have a little garden. Blue- 
berries grow in our pasture. The Saco River 
is near us. This is the second letter I have 
written with ink. Miss B. of Boston is board- 
ing here. 
Hiram, Me, 
There’s another happy Maine farmer 
boy! We mentioned that General Wads- 
worth in the Corner last year (Sept. 7) 
and his son, Lieut. Henry Wadsworth, 
U. S. N., who was killed on the 


Wapswortu P. 





in the dirt, haul sand and stones, 
build a house and a barn, with a 
yard for the cows and a pen for 
the pigs. Put on some overalls, 
like Richard in the picture—he 
did not write me a letter, but I 
understand that is his name. If 
Margaret is on hand, as in the 
picture, she can attend to the 
making of the mud pies! 

I advise children, too, to be born 
in the country, ‘and live there as 
long as they can. Of course, if 
they are so unfortunate as_ to 
live in the city, they must make 
the best of it. But the boys and 
girls who are brought up in the 
country and whose fathers are 
farmers ought to be thankful. 
They are almost sure to be health- 
ier and happier. The boy who 
grows up there, learning the se- 
crets of the farm and having his 
own part of the work, enjoys him- 
self as he goes along after a bet- 
ter fashion than the city boy does. 
In most country towns nowadays 
there are good schools and libraries. 
When he has got a good, practi- 
cal education he can settle on his 
father’s farm, or get another, and 
by industry, economy and good 
management carry it on _ profit- 
ably. Some healthy and bright 
girl will smile on him, go and 
live with him in the farmhouse, 
and be interested with him in 
making life on their farm a suc- 
cess and a joy. 

Perhaps all this seems a long 
way from the little fellow in the 
picture, but somehow he set me 
a-thinking about the thousands 
of boys in the country towns, who read 
this page and who will be soon deciding 
what occupation to choose, and where 
they will live. I wish they would think 
carefully—and their parents for them 
—whether they will be likely to be any 
more successful or happy by rushing 
into the crowded city and its exciting 
struggles. In a few cases they will proba- 
bly get more or quicker riches, but riches 
do not make success nor happiness. 
Well, let us now read some of our letters 
—from boys in the country. 

The first one is from the little boy in 
Maine, who was mentioned in the Corner 
of June 21. The savings bank treasurer 
gave me his name and I sent him a certif- 
icate of membership in the Corner. He 


is not yet six years old and prints his 
letter. 





coast of Tripoli in 1804, at the age 
of nineteen. He gave his name 
to his nephew, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. The name and the 
genius still seem to keep in the 
family, for 1 remember that in 
the exhibition exercises of an 
academy which I attended in June 
the class poet was a boy of the 
same names, although reversed. 

The next boy wrote us from 
Boston a year or two ago, but 
has changed his home to the coun- 
try now: 

Dear Mr. Martin: It is along time 
since you and I have heard from each 
other, but I have not forgotten you. 
It is a little over a year since my 
mother died. I am now living on a 
farm. I earn my board by doing 
chores. I take care of a horse anda 
cow, a calf and about fifty hens, and 
milk the cow. I go to school and 
am in the last class in the grammar 








Welsh. My father can talk it fast. Thank 
you for printing me your letter. I just love 
Mr. —— | the treasurer} he is so good to me. 


So I am glad he is your friend too. Well, 
dear Mr. Martin, when you. come fo Maine, 
come to see me. From 

Milo, Me. 

There is a happy farmer boy for you! 
With the energy inherited from his an- 
cestors in Wales and in the Highlands of 
Scotland he will be likely to succeed. We 
hope to hear more about his farming and 
his studies, 


Tom H: 


Dear Mr. Martin: 1 should like to join the 
Cornerers. I am ten years old. 1 have a sis- 
ter, eight years old, who sometime may join 
the Corner also. {Whenever she applies.— 
Mr. M.} We live in the house which my 
great-great-grandfather, Gen. Peleg Wads- 
worth, built in 1800. We had a centennial in 
June. About 200 people came, 80 of whom 
were relatives. Miss Alice Longfellow was 





school. Wampum Rock, that you 
asked about, is not where it was. 
A part of it was used in building a 
Catholic church in Attleboro. Good 
By. 


Wrentham, Mass. JOHN M. 


One of my little neighbor boys 
is camping out in your town now 
—on Whiting’s Pond. Why don’t 
they call it Wallomonopaug, which 
was the ancient Indian name of 
that region? Paug always means 
pond, as you know. Now we will 
take a big jump across the conti- 
nent. I suspect that this writer 
is a pretty old “boy”! 


Mr. Martin: CanI be in the Cor- 
ner? I like toreadit. I am —— years 
old. We havea horse and a cow and 
I take care of them. When I go to 
the barn in the morning Harry— 
that’s the horse—whinnies to me and 
puts his nose to my face, just as if he was 
going to kiss me. When he whinnies the 
chickens run, for they know it is time they 
are to befed. I have 7 little turkeys. I guess 
you can have some to eat if you come to Cali- 
fornia. Harry will eat peaches and figs and 
English walnuts; shells and all. 

Carpenteria, Cal. Tuomas W. 


“IT guess” that this ‘‘boy”’ is descended 
from Gen. Artemas Ward, whose an- 
cient home in Shrewsbury, Mass., the 
Corner had a picture of about two years 
ago. Gen. Peleg Wadsworth was aide to 
General Ward in the beginning of the 
Revolution (at Roxbury)—is it not curi- 
ous that their great-grandsons, living, re- 
spectively, in Maine and California, should 
have letters on the same page one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years after? 
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Christ’s Ideals of Character* 


Vv. The Working Spirit 


By Rev. 

It seems probable that Jesus had re- 
tired to the region east of the Jordan 
when he sent forth the seventy disciples 
as missionaries. The lessons he taught 
there during the four months before his 
final visit to Jerusalem have little con- 
nection with the localities. But the 
ruins which still remain of many pop- 
ulous towns in that section-show what a 
busy missionary field it was. We know 
little of the impression made by his 
labors there. But his method of carry- 
ing them on affords us a revelation of his 
ideal for those who worked with him 
then and for those who work now in his 
name. It was a field where little or 
nothing was known of him or his mis- 
sion. We cannot literally apply his in- 
structions to Christian workers today. 
But these instructions enable us to an- 
swer the question, What must the Chris- 
tian do to spread the gospel of the king- 
dom? We are shown: 

1. The abundant harvest. No one can 
do much for Christ unless he” expects 
great results from his labors. Carey’s 
motto going into India, when foreign 
missions were thought a foolhardy waste, 
is the only one that will insure success— 
“Attempt great things for God. Ex- 
pect great things from God.’”’ How can 
faith expect great things? Because the 
principles which Christ taught are fitted 
for mankind. We may therefore rea- 
sonably expect that men will receive 
these principles when they understand 
them. That was Christ’s sublime confi- 
dence. He saw the harvest ready. The 
one lack was laborers. So it is today, 
Near and far the fields are white to the 
eyes of men of faith. To some we may 
speak. To others beyond the reach of 
our own voice we may send a messenger. 
We must not make the mistake of pray- 
ing only for ministers professionally 
trained. Our Master would have us 
pray that every man may be a laborer 
and every woman, too, and act according 
to our prayers. Souls ready today to re- 
ceive the gospel may never again be 
ready, if it is not offered to them now. 
White fields, rich harvests, few laborers 
—who can reap well unless he gives to 
the work his utmost strength and en- 
thusiasm ? 

2. The source of confidence. For safety 
the worker must rely on him who sends 
him. He is among wolves. But heisa 
lamb among them, and his success de- 
pends on his maintaining among them 
a character for trustfulness, kindness, 
simplicity. Only God can keep him from 
destruction. And sometimes death is the 
way in which he is called to testify. 
Think of that army of Christians whose 
lives have been quenched in blood during 
recent weeks in China. Did God protect 
them? To answer that question we must 
learn the meaning of Christ’s promise: 
“Some of you shall they cause to be put 
to death. . . . And not a hairof your head 
shall perish.”” The Christian worker must 
trust God for everything. Once Christ 
sent him forth without purse or wallet. 
At another time he commanded him to 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 2. Text, 
Luke 10: 1-24. International Lesson, The Seventy 
Sent Forth. 
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take purse and wallet and sword. But 
whatever he takes he must regard it sim- 
ply as means to use for the great end of 
his life, to spread the gospel. 

3. The message delivered. The seventy 
who went through Perea had not much to 
say, for as yet they knew little. But as 
far as it went, it was the same to 
those who welcomed and to those who 
rejected them—‘The kingdom of God 
is come nigh.’’ Of the doctrine of the 
cross they knew nothing, of the na- 
ture of the kingdom next to nothing. 
They simply proclaimed its coming. To 
those who received the tidings they 
brought healing for the sick, while to 
those who rejected them they gave a 
warning, coupled still with invitation. 
Like their Master, they were to be kind 
to the unthankful and the evil. The 
Christian worker carries with him a spirit 
of reverence toward God and an unobtru- 
s ve interest in men which will bring a 
benediction to every son of peace—that 
is, to every one who can appreciate it. 
Even if no son of peace is in the house, 
he is to remain in it during his time of 
labor there if he is made welcome. For 
many a time a gift offered to be used in 
Christ’s service is the first step of the 
giver toward the consecration of himself 
to that service. 

In the convulsions of China, Africa and 
India it is claimed that the missionary is 
a disturber of peace. In a sense it is 
true. Christ said: ‘‘I came not to send 
peace on the earth, but a sword.” Chris- 
tian principles clash with those of bar- 
barism and ancient civilizations which 
have not known him. Why not let these 
nations alone? Because they are part of 
mankind whom Christ came to redeem. 
Because the woes which Christ pro- 
nounced over Capernaum, Chorazin and 
Bethsaida impend over them unless they 
hear and accept the gospel. Because the 
spirit which crucified Christ in Judea, 
which has put many thousands of his dis- | 
ciples to awful tortures in China during | 
these last months, is to be conquered by 
the spirit of love and truth for the sake 
of mankind. The reasons which would 
forbid missionaries to go into Asia today 
would have kept Christ out of Palestine 
and out of the world. He has sent his 
disciples to deliver his message, which is 
far richer, fuller, more forceful than was 
that of the seventy in Perea. Our news 
is of the establishment of the kingdom of 
God. Our invitation to men is to enter 
in. At whatever cost we must deliver 


the message everywhere or repudiate it 


for ourselves, 
4. The assurance of success. The sev- 
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enty returned with joy because their tri- 
umphs had been beyond their expecta- 
tions. Their enthusiasm kindled afresh 
that of their Master. What must be his 
joy now at the harvests being gathered in 
the world’s wide field! I take from a 
secular daily paper, the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, this unbiased testimony of the 
fruits of modern missions: 

To an observer who takes a station above 

these passing mists and individual peculiari- 
ties, the fact is clearly seen that Christianity 
as a whole is moving forward with a greater 
sweep than at any previous time in the his- 
tory of civilization. The races that are press- 
ing on in every continent, that are virile, mas- 
terful, never resting, that direct the essential 
affairs of the world, are those that have been 
molded and are now guided by Christian in- 
fluences. The night of Africa and the slum- 
ber of Asia are broken on every side of those 
continents by agencies that owe their training 
and their power to the elevating effects of 
Christianity. Since this fact is true without 
exception in every part of the earth, it is 
strange that it should ever be doubted or 
denied. 
With such evidence before the Christian 
Church, shall she not press steadily on to 
the conquest of the world, in full assur- 
ance of the Master’s promise, ‘‘ Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end”’ ? 


The Church hei Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 26-Sept. 1. Righteous and Un- 
righteous Anger. Jon. 4; John 2: 13-17; 
Acts 13: 6-11. 

When is it right to be angry? When wrong? 

How to discriminate. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 236.) 


There is a pleasant flavor of antiquity in 
these celebrations of the 250th anniversary of 
this or that town, such as that at Topsfield, 
Mass., last week. But when you are privi- 
leged, as were the members of The Congreqa- 
tionalist’s party in 1896 at Norwich,, Eng., 
to help celebrate an 800th anniversary, that of 
the founding of the famous, venerable cathe- 
dral, then you feel as if you really were in 
touch for once with the remote past. By the 
way, Gloucester Cathedral is just celebrating 
its 800th anniversary also. We hope they 
have some sympathetic Americans on hand to 
help jubilate. 
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Literature 


Modern Literary Productiveness 

Fifty years ago the author of a book 
was conspicuous on that account. Al- 
though books had become numerous, 
they were not so many that a certain dis- 
tinction did not accompany the mere fact 
of authorship. Now in order to be equally 
eminent one must write a book which be- 
comes talked about, Whether it be a 
novel, a history or a treatise on theology, 
it must be concededly above the average 
or the author gains from it little, if any, 
repute. The older writers are put to 
their mettle to keep their leadership. 
The younger ones, who have come up like 
a flood, not only rival each other sharply 
but aim for the highest honors from the 
first, and sometimes win them, so far as 
can be inferred from the records of sales. 

The number of those who can be classed 
in the front rank of course is small. But 
that of those who crowd close upon their 
heels and fairly belong in the second rank 
is legion. It would be almost incredible, 
if it had not become apparent, that so 
many persons have proved capable of 
writing really excellent and admirable 
books. In some departments of litera- 
ture it can be accounted for. For in- 
stance, the superior training in the study 
of history which the universities have 
been giving for a quarter of a century 
has produced only its natural fruit in the 
scholarly, scientific excellence of the 
newer histories. But no equally satis- 
factory explanation can be given of the 
superiority of so many more or less recent 
novels. Some of them have been writ- 
ten by authors of little or no previous 
experience, and many exhibit an ability 
which, without immortalizing their writ- 
ers, certainly has secured them consid- 
erable fame and money. There must be 
much more latent literary power in the 
generation now passing from youth into 
iniddle life than has been suspected. 

What the outcome is to be time only 
can reveal. Probably success will stimu- 
late production and some works better 
than any yet written will appear, although 
a’ majority of the authors now conspicu- 
ous are more likely to deteriorate than to 
improve in the quality of their work. 
Doubtless many will prove to be what 
Sydney Smith called ‘“ one-book men.” 
But some will do better in future than in 
the past, and that will mean fine work in- 
deed. It will be strange, too, if the 
stimulus of present success be not also 
felt laterally, so to speak. That is, some 
writers who: have done well in one depart- 
ment of literature will be encouraged by 
their success to enter this or that other 
department, less thronged or for which 
they are conscious of some special fitness, 
and some among them doubtless will suc- 
ceed again. One thing is certain and is 
gratifying. The standard of literary 
work has risen distinctly. In order to 
succeed a book of any sort must be much 
superior to what it would have had to be 
a half, or even a quarter of, a century 
ago. 


New Testament Theology 


Dr. E. P. Gould, the author of The 
Biblical Theology of the New Testament,* 
in lectures before his classes in the Phil- 


. Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 
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adelphia Divinity School has undertaken 
to “find his way through the New Testa- 
ment” as the critics have found a way 
through the Old Testament. These lec- 
tures make up a modest but scholarly 
volume, embodying his views of the re- 
sults of modern critical study and ex- 
plaining the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent books. Its six divisions are de- 
voted respectively to The Teaching of 
Jesus, .The Teaching of the Twelve, 
The Teaching of Paul, The Later Apos- 
tolic Writings, The Non-Johannean Writ- 
ings of the Alexandrian Period, and The 
Johannean Writings. Questions of au- 
thorship are discussed with caution and 
fairness, and the conclusion is reached 
that we have only probability as to au- 
thorship instead of certainty*in most 
cases, ¢. g., the epistles of James and 
I. Peter. In regard to Ephesians and 
Colossians he regards composite author- 
ship as quite as probable as that we owe 
them to Paul alone. The Apocalypse he 
distinctly denies to be Johannean and 
does not believe it the work of any of 
the Twelve. 


Its Jewish Messianism is of the most pro- 
nounced type. But John, to whom it has been 
attributed, was not even a leader in the party 
of the circumcision, much less in the extreme 
section of that party, and the idea that it pro- 
ceeds from the circle of the Twelve is there- 
fore quite improbable [ p. 125. ] 


The Synoptig Gospels, he thinks, repre- 
sent the later rather than the earlier 
teaching of the apostles. The Pastoral 
epistles seem to be un-Pauline because of 
their Alexandrianism and their appeal to 
authority, and to the authority of the 
church, which implies a united church, 
teaching one doctrine, which did not ex- 
ist in Paul’s time. Probably the Johan- 
nean writings really are the work of some 
disciple of John. As to the New Testa- 
ment teaching, it is shown how that of 
Jesus, which had for its subject the king- 
dom of God, the divine spiritual rule in 
human hearts, was materialized by the 
early apostles, who adhered to ceremonial- 
ism, preferred force to persuasion and 
narrowed the scope of the kingdom, but 
was reiterated by Paul. His rejection of 
the law as a whole, however, was opposed 
by the other apostles and out of this dif- 
ference grew the Synoptic Gospels, which 
aimed to support the law, somewhat lib- 
eralized and spiritualized, by the author- 
ity of Jesus. Later, in Alexandrianism 
the gospel became transformed into a 
system of speculative philosophy. But 
throughout. the New Testament books, 
whatever their peculiarities, there is a 
dominant ethical and spiritual note due 
to the teaching and influence of Jesus. 

Dr. Gould is keen in analysis and can- 
did in comparison and judgment, He has 
done a difficult work well, and the result 
is not, as some might infer from what,we 
have just said, to destroy, or even to 
diminish, confidence in the New Testa- 
ment, but rather to confirm its authority 
in spite of the uncertainties now seen to 
exist in regard to many details which for- 
merly were assumed to be fixed. 


Colombia and Venezuela 
Hon. W. L. Scruggs, formerly United 
States minister to these two countries, 
has given some of his impressions of 
them in a volume, The Colombian and 
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Venezuelan Republics.* It has in large 
degree the interest of a personal narra- 
tive, and it also describes with some 
fullness the habits and customs of the 
inhabitants. It gives appropriate bits 
of interesting ancient history and abounds 
in important information of all sorts. 

Its main purpose appears to be politi- 
cal, yet, as commerce is so interwoven 
with politics, much attention is bestowed 
upon the commercial conditions and pos- 
sibilities of the region under considera- 
tion. For instance, the history of the 
Panama Canal scheme is outlined, slav- 
ery as it exists in the Spanish-American 
colonies and its effects upon the develop- 
ment of trade are considered, the charac- 
ter of the democracy of the two republics 
and the nature and causes of the frequent 
revolutions there are indicated and the 
vegetable and mineral products are de- 
scribed. The chief cities also have care- 
ful notice. 

There is a valuable chapter on the 
rights of foreigners, which citizens of 
other countries who are thinking of 
settling in the region for any consider- 
able time should read, and there is a dis- 
cussion of naturalization and denational- 
ization, the nationality of married women, 
etc., which is remunerative. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to the famous Monroe 
Doctrine, the Mosquito Coast contro- 
versy and the Anglo-Venezuelan dispute 
of several years ago. Mr. Scruggs was 
concerned in the negotiations and there- 
fore writes about them with full knowl- 
edge, and we have observed no absence 
of impartiality. 

The outcome he describes as a mani- 
fest eompromise, and has not the highest 
opinion of the utility of the boundary line 
established. But he believes it to have 
been decided upon with the best of mo- 
tives and the strongest conviction of its 
expediency. His last chapter deals with 
the topic of international arbitration 
and he has high hopes of the success 
of this method of avoiding war. His 
volume is ably written, timely and valu- 
able from many different points of view. 


Eben Holden t 


Mr. Irving Bacheller has drawn the 
hero and the plot of this interesting story 
from northern Vermont and New York, 
and the time must be the middle of this 
century. The perennial freshness and 
charm of rural life and character, as 
sources of inspiration to the novelist, are 
here demonstrated once more convinc- 
ingly. The story is breezy and graphic, 
true to life, homely and wholesome, from 
cover to cover as a mere narrative. But 
it is more than an ordinary story. Itisa 
spirited, effective study of character, and 
of such a character as, exceptional al- 
though it may be, most of us who know 
the country with anything approaching 
familiar acquaintance can certify to be 
real, 

Uncle Eb., the true hero, is a simple, 
plain, unpretending man, with no thought 
that he is in any sense a hero, and merely 
intent on living a good, useful life and on 
helping others. He is a rugged, shrewd, 
sagacious, humorous man, who seems old 
from the beginning yet who also has the 
secret of perpetual youth, who can be 


ST . 
* Little, Brown & Co, $2.50. 
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to help them. They come in contact with 
them through informal “at homes” at the 
published. They are said to be as morbid as. house, through clubs and classes. 


stern but loves to be tender, who can 
keep a secret and manage others for their 
own good without affording them any sus- 
picion of what he is doing, and can refuse 
at last to take much credit to himself. 

In a word the book is a portraiture of 
consistent, beautiful unselfishness, and 
this makes it notable. Indirectly and 
unobtrusively but with great effect it 
preaches to the reader the gospel of self- 
sacrificing human love, which is closely 
akin to that of the divine love. It is a 
thoroughly entertaining novel and one of 
the noblest in character. 


The New Books 


« *» In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


The Second International Pegpesgstional 
Council. Edited by Rev. E. C.. Webster. pp. 
566. Publishing Committee of the Council, Bos- 
ton. $2.00, 





FICTION 


The Girl at the Halfway House. By E. Hough. 
pp. 371. D. Appleton & Co, $1.50. 


tone Pine, the Story of a Lost Mine. By 
R. B. Townshend, pp. 400, G,. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 50 cents. 
An old novel republished. A stirring picture 
of life among the Pueblo Indians. Quite en- 
tertaining. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The International Year Book for 1899, Ed- 
ited by Profs. F. M. Colby and H. T. Peck. pp. 
S87. &3.00, 


In South Africa with Buller. By G. C. Mus- 
grave. pp. 364, Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
£2.00. 


The Crisis in China. By Pres. G. B. Smith, 
Hon. John Barrett and Others. pp. 271. Har- 
per & Bras. 


South America, Social, Industrial and Politi- 
ou. By F. G. C arpenter. pp. 625. Saalfield 
Akron, 0. 


Practical Composition ond. Rhotorie. By 
Prof. W. E. Mead and Mr. W. F. Gordy. pp. 
372. Sibley & Ducker. 8&1. 60. 
Uncommonly full, well arranged and sug- 
gestive. Based upon Professor Mead’s Ele- 
mentary Composition and Rhetoric, but so 
revised as to be practically new. An excel- 
lent book. 


Notes 

Jules Verne is now seventy-three years old. 

Most of the old landmarks of New York 
city are now marked by tablets appropriately 
inscribed. This should be done everywhere, 
for historic spots quickly become forgotten. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen says that Wordsworth, 
when poet laureate of England, wore to 
levees the same coat which Samuel Rogers 
had worn, and that, when Tennyson suc- 
ceeded to the office, the coat was passed on to 
him. If Alfred Austin has it now it must 
hang loose about him. 

Mr. Joseph L. Smith, of Boston, has leave 
from the sultan of Turkey to make drawings 
of the great Greek sarcophagus from Lidon, 
in Pheenicia. It was discovered in 1887 and is 
believed to date back to the fourth century, 
B.C: 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert have in press a 
novel by Rev. Dr. Alexander S. Twombly, en- 
titled Kelea, the Surf-Rider. It is a romance 
of Pagan Hawaii and undertakes to portray 
the best condition of the Hawaiians before 
they came under the influence of Christianity. 

The large number of persons who have read 
appreciatively Dr. Josiah Strong’s Our Country 
and The New Era will look gladly for a new 
book by him soon to be issued by the Baker & 
Taylor Co. The title is Expansion Under 
New World Conditions. 

The most recent critic of Ruskin thinks that 
his literary faculty probably was due to lis- 
tening to his father, who was accustomed to 
read aloud, to the practice of keeping a diary 
containing his own impressions. But if these 
are sufficient to account for the result, it 
should have been attained by many others 


also. 


The diaries of Marie Bashkirtseff relating 
to the last year of her life are about to be 


some of those bearing upon her preceding 
years. She was colossally self-conceited and 
far too much importance has been attached to 
her journals. 


Summer Opportunities for City 
Children 


VACATION SCHOOLS SUPPORTED BY THE 
CITY 

Boston has been trying an experiment this 
year. For several years vacation schools have 
been conducted by private agencies and this 
year the city has been conducting three at 
public cost. They were situated in the Ly- 
man School, Paris Street, East Boston; the 
Bowdoin «School Myrtle Street, Boston; and 
the Aaron Davis Primary School, Yeoman 
Street, Roxbury. 

About 2,000 have been in attendance and the 
majority have been fairly regular. As the at- 
tendance is purely voluntary this means that 
the children enjoy the school. The branches 
taught are nature study, drawing, music, 
cooking, sewing and sloyd work. Of these 
the nature study is the most like regular 
school work. If the lesson is on a certain 
flower, the teacher has specimens which she 
distributes among the children. Then she 
writes the name and some simple facts about 
it on the blackboard. The tlower is carefully 
drawn and the facts learned. Sometimes the 
subject of the lesson will be a live rabbit, or a 
turtle. Once it was a young bear. In many 
cases this is the only opportynity which the 
city child has to become acquainted with 
plants and animals. 

In the drawing department some very good 
work is exhibited and the music proves at- 
tractive. The cooking, sloyd work and sew- 
ing are much the same as in the regular 
schools. One advantage in having them 
taught at this time is in the fact that children 
become interested in the work and continue it 
during the winter. In the cooking classes the 
girls are taught to make bread, cookies, sim- 
ple puddings and to cook vegetables. Almost 
invariably, they make practical use at home 
of what they learn. 

A good deal is made of gymnastic games 
and the reading of books loaned by the Pub- 
lic Library. The children are kept busy and 
happy. 

Beside these schools there is another at- 
tempt to keep the children off the streets by 
means of the sand gardens scattered through 
the city. These are large pits of sand situ- 
ated usually in some school-yard. They are 
in charge of women who oversee the children 
playing there. Any child can come, in and 
stay as long as the garden is open. Games are 
played, there is much running and jumping 
and sometimes—red-letter days—flowers sent 
by some generous friend are distributed. 





WHAT ONE COLLEGE SETTLEMENT IS DOING 


Tyler Street is not far from the old Boston 
& Albany station. The houses on either side 
are brick blocks. A few trees, which have 
escaped being cut down, do their best to 
brighten up the shabby street. it is not 
squalid, merely dreary. The people who live 
here do not belong to the hungry class, but 
aré wage-earners, poor but self-respecting. 
Their need is not physical so much as spirit- 
ual and intellectual, for their lives are monoto- 
nous and depressed, 

Denison House is on this street. Outwardly 
it is like the neighboring houses. Within it is 
very different. Two houses have been thrown 
together and the partitions removed from the 
lower floor of one, giving a large room, which 
is furnished with extreme simplicity and 
beauty. On the other side of the hall is the 
dining-room and above the rooms of the resi- 
dents. The residents are women, many of 
them college graduates, who are living here to 
study the conditions of the wage-earners and 
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During the winter the life here is a busy 
one. Every morning a city kindergarten 
meets by invitation in the Green Room, as the 
large room is called, and in the afternoon 
there are boys’ and girls’ clubs. In the even- 
ing there are classes in manual training, sew- 
ing, cooking, elementary education and higher 
branches. For some years the need of a gym- 
nasium has been felt. Within a few months a 
disused chapel near by has been given for that 
purpose and will be fitted up in the fall. 

During the summer the classes do not meet 
and the work is somewhat changed. Two 
distinctively summer features are the flower 
distribution and the vacation school. 

Every Wednesday about 125 bouquets are 
distributed in the neighborhood, It is hard 
to realize the exquisite pleasure which a few 
flowers give to those who live in the flower- 
less parts of the city. Often they make it 
possible to become acquainted with the neigh- 
bors by giving an excuse for a call. One 
member of the settlement carried flowers for 
several successive weeks to 2 woman whom 
she wished to know better. For a long time 
she was received with coldness, and a relue- 
tant “‘ Thanks” was the extent of the conver- 
sation. One day, however, she found waiting 
her a cup of tea and an invitation to stay to 
luncheon. 

The vacation school is held in the Tyler 
Street public school building. It has been 
held for several summers, and is very suc- 
cessful. There is a kindergarten for the lit- 
tlest ones, where they play games and make 
wonderful things out of colored paper. The 
next size—there are all sizes, and a great 
many of each, on Tyler Street—is the primary 
grade. From this room comes the sound of 
childish voices, singing: 

The squirrel loves a pleasant place, 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la. 
To catch him you must run a race, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la, 
and then the scamper of feet as a little squir- 
rel ina gingham gown is chased by stalwart 
hunter in knickerbockers. On the walls are 
hung samples of children’s work. Lately 
they have been studying “the hot weather 
children,” as they call those who live in the 
tropical zone. A large picture of them fas- 
tened low on the wall has proved an inspira- 
tion. They have made wonderful water colors 
of palms and camels—you can tell when the 
camel is intended by the hump—and have 
constructed huts out of cardboard. The older 
children model in clay and paint with water 
colors. In connection with the nature study 
weekly excursions are made into the country. 
In the sewing classes one sees bright bags 
and gay little jackets laboriously made for the 
baby sister. Bosom boards for ironing are 
popular articles in the carpentr} class, appeal- 
ing to the makers as practical help to the tired 
mother. 

In one thing this vacation school is ahead of 
most others, for the boys are taught sewing 
and the girls carpentry as far as conditions 
will allow. My.A.. 3. 


Economical Living in Chicago 


Friends of the University of Chicago insist 
that with prudent management a man and his 
wife can spend nine months each year in 
study and meet all necessary expenses with 
$300. A menu for the daily meals has been 
prepared, and by an itemized account it is 
shown, as by actual experiment, that no one 
need stay away from the university because 
he is poor. Some fear lest the publication of 
the fact encourage students to marry, al- 
though it would seem as if the disapproval 
of the faculty might prevent it from becoming 
common. Probably many self-respecting fam- 
ilies in Chicago do not have more than $300 
for the whole year, and think themselves 
fortunate if they have as much as that. 
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The Missionaries in China—Dead 


. 


On the 15th the officials of the American 
Board in Boston received a cable message 
from United States Consul Fowler at Chefoo, 
dated Aug. 13, in which he said that a mes- 
senger had been sent to Paotingfu who had 
returned, bringing the information that the 
Presbyterian missionaries stationed there 
were ki led on June 30, and the China Inland 
and American Board missionaries July 1. 
Although this message was by no means 
conclusive evidence, the fact that it came 
from Consul Fowler and contained informa- 
tion that apparently was credited by him 
and by Rev. H. D. Porter induced the Board 
officials to make it public. At the same 
time they made it clear that its value de- 
pended entirely upon the character of the 
messenger sent to Paotingfu, which, of course, 
was an unknown quantity to them. 

The fact that the dates given by the mes- 
senger did not agree with those of earlier al- 
leged reports of the massacre, the absence of 
reason for a divided execution of the mission- 
aries, if executed they were by the Paotingfu 
ofticials—these and many other things made 
the kinsfolk of the missionaries and the offi- 
cials and other Chinese missionaries of the 
Board now in this country unwilling to give 
up hope or say that they believed that the 
missionaries were dead. On the other hand, it 
was well known that Paotingfu had been a 
storm center of unustial Boxer fury, and Rev. 
George H. Ewing, just home from China, whose 
enforced absence from the Paotingfu station 
at the time of the outbreak is responsible for 
his being alive now—assuming that the re- 
ports from Paotingfu are true—said that, the 
(Chinese official whose word would decree 
death was a man who, if he had to choose be- 
tween death for himself or death for the mis- 
sionaries, would save himself. Up to a cer- 
tain point he would befriend, but no farther. 

On the 20th the State Department at Wash- 
ington made public the following dispatch 
from Consul Fowler: 


Chefoo, Aug. 15.—Evening 13th. Reported 
all Presbyterian missionaries Paotingfu killed 
June 30, premises burned. . . same (night? ) 

~ Catholie mission. Rain stopped... work. 
July 1 attacked American (Board? ). (Pit- 
kin?) shot dead trying to keep gang out. 
Misses Morrill, Gould taken Boxer headquar- 
ters, killed. (Bagnall?) killed near (Tem- 
ple? ). Cooper and Belgians fate uncertain. 
Otlicials had sent all home from yamen. All 
natives connected foreigners suffered like 
fate. Authority: Special messenger sent by 
Tientsin missionaries. (Singed) “ Fowler.” 


It will be noticed that it bears the same date 
as the dispatch to the American Board and is 
based on the testimony of the same messen- 
ger, the only difference being that it is more 
detailed in its narrative. It is open to pre- 
cisely the same doubts that we have noted 
above, and, while increasing the foreboding, it 
is by no means conclusive. 

With a ray of hope still left—the hope that 
even as so many of the reports from Peking 
which onee filled the world with gloom have 
been proved fictions of the imaginations of 
reporters and cunning Chinese officials, so the 
reports from Paotingfu may be—we defer 
such extended reference to the careers of the 
American Board workers in Paotingfu as 
night be appropriate in case of proven mar- 
tyrdom. But their lives, if not taken, are 
in peril, and their names and personalities 
should be very near and dear to the American 
Board constituency now. 

Rev. Horace T. Pitkin was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1869, studied at Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., Yale University and Union 
Theological Seminary, and went out to China 
in 1897, 

Miss Mary S. Morrill was born in 1864 in 
Deering, Me. She studied two years in the 
Farmington Normal School and taught in the 
publie schools before she volunteered for mis- 


sion work and sailed for China in 1889. She 
is a member of the Second Church, Portland, 
Me. 

Miss Annie A. Gould was born in 1867 in 
Bethel, Me. She was educated in the schools 
of Portland and at Mt. Holyoke, where she 
graduated in 1892 with the valedictory. She 
sailed for China in August, 1893, going directly 
to Paotingfu, where she has taught the higher 
classes and supervised the lower-grade teach- 
ers. 

The Presbyterian Board heard on the 19th 
from its representative in Chefoo, Mr. Elterich, 
that “definite news via Tientsin announces 
that the missionaries at Paotingfu were all 
killed.” The missionaries of this board re- 
maining at Paotingfu were Rev. and Mrs. 
F. E. Simeox and G. Yardley Taylor, M. D. 

The arrival in Boston on the 14th of Rev. 
George Henry Ewing of the Paotingfu sta- 
tion, with his wife and three children, the 
youngest only seven weeks old, gave the 
officials of the American Board and the press 
of Boston the opportunity to question care- 
fully one who has been a participant in some 
of the most trying scenes of the past ten 
weeks and is conversant with the field and 
the workers, and who, while en route home, 
has come in touch with other fugitive mis- 
sionaries, with whom he has compared notes. 
Mr Ewing left Paotingfu in May before the 
storm broke, bound for Peitaiho or Rocky 
Point, 134 miles north of Tientsin on the Chi- 
nese coast, a resort where missionaries and 
foreigners are wont to go for their health, 
conditions in his family making the journey 
imperative. About the middle of June re- 
ports came to this resort indicating that to 
linger longer there would be unsafe, and on 
short notice he and his family with eighty 
others took passage on a British transport, 
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REV. G. HENRY EWING 
Danvers, Mass. 

the Humber, and were taken to Taku. From 
thence on a merchant vessel they went to 
Chefoo, where twenty-four hours after their 
arrival the child expected was born. Two 
weeks later passage for home was taken via 
Korea and Japan. It can be imagined but not 
understood what the long journey across sea 
and land meant for the little family, and with 
what pleasure they now rest safely among 
their kindred in Massachusetts. Mr. Ewing 
speaks in the highest terms of the prescience 
of Rev. Arthur H. Smith and of Consul 
Fowler at Chefoo. If their warnings had 
been respected, much loss of life and property 
might have been saved.” He has but little 
hope for the safety of his colleagues at Pao- 
tingfu or for the workers in the Shansi prov- 
ince. He denies that the hostility of the peo- 
ple is directed particularly at the missionaries. 
If it is strongest against any one class, it is 
against the railway engineers and builders, 
but of no one class can it be said it is respon- 
sible for the deep anti-foreign feeling. Mr. 
Ewing’s opinion is, and in this he agrees with 
many missionaries with whom he has talked 
at Chefoo and in Japan since the outbreak 
occurred, that it will be impossible for mis- 
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sionaries to work in the interior for several 
years to come. 

The China Inland Mission agents in Ottawa 
have heard from Shanghai of the murder of 
Miss H. J. Rice and Miss M. E. Huston at Lu 
Cheng, and the death there of Mrs. E. Cooper 
and three children of a missionary named 
Saunders from injuries received while travel- 
ing. Mrs. Cooper was from Scotland, Miss 
Huston from Mobile, Ala., and Miss Rice 
from Haydenville, Mass., where she once 
taught in the public schools and was an active 
member of the Congregational chureh. She 
fitted for her work as a missionary at the Moody 
Training School in Chicago, and went out to 
China in 1893, 

The officials of the American Bible Society 
have heard from Shanghai that all the super- 
intendents of that society in China are known 
to be safe, and most of the native colporteurs 
as well. Mr. Hykes, the head of the work in 
Shanghai, writes of ominous incidents there 
which show unrest among the natives. 

The Protestant Episcopal Missionary So- 
ciety has had word from Bishop Graves in 
Shanghai advising that no new missionaries 
be sent to China until conditions are more 
favorable. 

A party of refugees from Hunan connected 
with the Canadian Presbyterian mission ar- 
rived in San Francisco last week. The party 
included six women, five children and five 
men. Dr. Leslie, who bears fifteen wouuds 
as the result of the encounter, tells the fol- 
lowing story, which, we fear, is typical: 


When the news was received from the north 
by a special messenger that the various con- 
suls had ordered all their people out of China 
immediately, the party started from the mis- 
sion. About the tenth day of the journey we 
were suddenly attacked by 200 or 300 yelling 
Chinese robbers. Among us five there were 
only three revolvers. We fought like demons ° 
to protect the women and children. Several 
Chinese were laid low in death and several 
were wounded before the weapons were 
knocked out of our hands by stones and 
sword cuts. Most fortunately for our hard- 
pressed party, just as things were beginning 
to look hopeless for us, some of the Chinese 
pounced upon our valuables. They fell to 
fighting among themselves, arid robbed us of 
everything we had. ’ 


Every Year One of Growth 


Sensible counsel this which W. Robertson 
Nicoll gives in the British Weekly: 


The preacher who is put down by the 
cry that congregations will have young 
men is not much to be sympathized with. 
Congregations will have young men, and 
tliey are right in this, but they must not 
reckon youth by years. Try to make 
every year a year of growth for mind and 
heart. There is one way worth trying. 
Take one great teacher and give him the 
best part of your winter. Have a Wes- 
ley winter, a Maurice winter, a Words- 
worth winter, a Jonathan Edwards win- 
ter, and you will find that the company of 
great men is adding cubits to your stature. 
We are dead when we cease to grow; we 
cease to be ministers of Christ when we 
cease to be students of divinity. 





Keep up all knowledge that you have ac- 
quired, and gain as much more as you can. 
By reading you will be distinguished; with- 
out it abilities are of little use. A man may 
talk and write, but he cannot learn his pro- 
fession without constant study to prepare, 
especially for the higher ranks, because there 
he wants the knowledge and experience of his 
own improved by thatof others. But when in 
a post of responsibility he has notime to read, 
and if he comes to such a post with an empty 
skull it is then too late to fill it and he makes 
no figure. Youth’s Companion. 
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THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE COUNCIL 

I heartily agree with the suggestion made 
in a recent Congregationalist that the suc- 
cessor to the lamented Dr. Hazen, as secre- 
tary of the National Council, should be one 
who should be recognized as a strong leader 
in the denomination—a man who would add 
dignity to the office and magnify its functions. 
The gathering of the denominational statis- 
tics has heretofore been an important part of 
the duties of its secretary, that I suppose for 
which he has received his main compensation, 
and yet the special abilities (and it does take 
genius for statistics) which are adapted to 
this work are not always associated with 
those which make a profound thinker and a 
wise administrator. 

May I make the suggestion that it is not 
necessary that these two functions should in- 
here in the same individual ; that it might be 
wise to select and have a secretary of the 
council for his value in the qualities sug- 
gested, and to select a statistician who might 
be his assistant and under his direction or 
not as might seem best, but who should be 
selected for this special work, which is, by no 
means, an unimportant one? A wise gatherer 
of statistics will be continually studying how 
they may be improved in their statement, how 
they may be made of use to the denomination, 
will welcome all suggestions tending to their 
improvement and will realize above all that 
their great object is not to fill certain col- 
umns, but to give information which is of 
real and vital value. I am disposed to call for 
a division of the question. G. M. B. 


THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM TOWARD 
CATECHETICS 

A pastor well known for his evangelistic 
ideals spoke a year ago in this wise: ‘ The 
Lord at differeht times works in different 
ways. He is now blessing work done for the 
children, and it will be the most fruitful in 
the coming generation. We are therefore 
working for the children.” These words 
voice the attitude of the men who met re- 
cently at Andover to confer concerning the 
wisdom and means of catechetical instruction. 
It was not a gathering in any wise hostile to 
evangelistic methods ; quite the reverse. Yet 
the conviction stated above seemed to be unan- 
imous. If the reasons which compelled i are 
adequate and true it is important that they 
shall receive consideration in our conferences 
and religious journals. 

The history of methods of work in the 
church was reviewed to show that the evan- 
gelistic and the parochial have alternated ; 
that principal dependence has been placed 
now on the one, now on the other. Our fa- 
thers in New England put large faith in paro- 
chialization. Their spiritual children have 
been now for a century and more living in an 
age of evangelism. Are the methods of the 
parish about to receive the major attention 
once more? 

A firm intellectual basis for this has been 
laid in the new education and the new theol- 
ogy. Christian nurture as opposed to cata- 
clysmic experience is congenial to both. We 
are being taught that there is a “ psychologi- 
cal moment” of religious impressionableness 
at about the age of fourteen that is being 
neglected, to the peril of the child and the 
church’s loss. An exclusively revival method 
is wasteful and disappointing. 

The Protestant body has also a vast minis- 
try to its unchurched similar to that which 
confronted the Roman priests immediately 
after the days of most rapid immigration 
from Roman Catholic couhtries—a problem 
which they solved by means of the parish 
eatechist and which we are not solving at all. 
It is Luther’s later problem over again, and 
we need, like him, to be wise enough to adapt 
our methods. 

Some indications that this necessity is being 
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recognized are found in the widespread appre- 
hension that exists among our churches lest 
the era of great revivals may be past—in the 
fact that denominations most dependent on 
evangelism are openly showing alarm, while 
those which rely on parochialism are in the 
ascendant. 

Another consideration which must pro- 
foundly influence our methods of work is that 
the task of our churches has changed. We 
no longer have vast tracts of newly occupied 
territory to organize, but settled populations. 
What we must do is to unify and work the 
agencies we now have, and while by reason 
of their manifold character we are debarred 
from the most efficient parish organization, 
there are yet three principles on which our 
churches should work. They ought (1) to place 
every Protestant family, whether with or 
without its consent, under the care of a min- 
ister ; (2) to create a sentiment such that no 
denomination will dare to break into the well 
worked parish of another; and (3) every 
church should guarantee the careful religious 
instruction of all its children at the proper 
age by the pastor. W. H. 8, 


PARENTS’ CO-OPERATION AND CHILDREN’S 
ATTENDANCE IN CATECHETICAL CLASS 

In recognition of the general principle that 
life is governed by ideals set by those we love 
rather than by precepts we have learned, a 
first distinction made by modern education, I 
determined that in my catechetical work the 
parent must give his influence, so helpful in 
the work. I proposed to group the children 
of the parish into local classes, meeting alter- 
nately at the homes of the members of the 
class, and to make it a point to have the par- 
ents present at the meetings. 

Experience taught that while parents would 
not often go with their children to the meet- 
ing of the class when held at the home of a 
neighbor, they might, with exceptions, be de- 
pended upon to meet with the class when the 
meeting was held at their own home. 

The method in general accomplished this. 
Parents who had given the impression to their 
children that religion is a matter of indiffer- 
ence—an impression fostered by disdain of 
family prayer and the lack of freedom of con- 
versation upon religious things between par- 
ent and child—these parents were now stand- 
ing sponsor for all the pastor was doing, in- 
dorsing the Christian life. It is wonderful 
how helpful such meetings can be in adjusting 
the relation between parent and child on reli- 
gious matters, where the indorsement of re- 
ligion by the parent, given perhaps only by a 
sympathetic interest in the class, will accom- 
plish more than the child’s memorizing pre- 
cepts or compassing ideals disowned or ridi- 
culed by those he loves. 

This method was followed for the sake of 
the co-operation of the parent, which is its 
chief value and is the pledge of a host of other 
values, but the attendance was a glad sur- 
prise. The average for forty children in the 
six classes was a trifling fraction less than 
thirty-five. One class met regularly at the 
church, and to its meetings no parents were 
asked to come. The attendance of this class 
was notably poor in comparison with that of 
the other classes. The few of all that were 
assigned to classes that could not be induced 
to attend belonged to this class. 

To meet so many classes each week took a 
great deal of time, but it was very rewarding 
work. The time taken might be said to be 
the price paid for the result accomplished. 

Not the least advantage of the neighborhood 
class lies in the fact that the pastor has 
thereby an uncommon chance to come in con- 
tact with each child individually, and to make 
friends with him and perchance win his love. 
It is in this region that the best in all educa- 
tion goes on, and in its recognition of this and 
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its emphasis upon it the catechetical move- 
ment gives warrant for the largest expecta- 
tions. The true education is by an incarna- 
tion, and we accept it as a principle that he 
cannot teach successfully who is not loved. 
Hadley, Mass. Epwarp E. Keepy. 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS AMONG THE INDIANS 

There seems to be an opinion outside the 
Indian country that the Government is doing 
all that is necessary for the Indian children 
through the schools and for the women by 
means of field matrons. True, they are do- 
ing a good work, but there is more to be done 
by Christians in reaching the heart of the 
Indians through their schools, through women 
missionaries and the efforts of Christian min- 
isters. For ten- years I have been at work 
both in the schools and the homes of the 
Indians, and I would that I might place be- 
fore people the Indians as they are. 

Less than thirty years ago, when Congrega- 
tionalists began work among the Teton tribe 
of the Dakota Indians, they opposed the new 
teaching and even sought to kill the Sacred 
Herald, as they call Rev. Thomas L. Riggs, 
who was sent among them. Assisted by his 
wife and native Christians from the Sisseton 
people, he persevered and, combining indus- 
trial teaching with his religious work, changed 
the warriors into a peaceful people. 

The school and homes are kept in closest 
touch, acting and reacting each on the other. 
We gather in chiefly the children of the par- 
ents connected with our Christian churches in 
the Indian villages. We have no other school 
for all our people from the Cannon Ball in 
North Dakota to the White River and beyond 
in South Dakota. We are unable to reach all 
the little children and the young women. 
Santee is too far away; we cannot send them 
so long a distance. 

The growing needs of the Indians make us 
feel urgently the necessity of small family 
schools at the outlying points. Two workers 
could take care of ten or fifteen children and 
do gospel and industrial work in the neigh- 
boring homes. We have such a school at one 
station. The children are received on con- 
dition that after three years they go to Oahe 
and afterward to Santee. Where but ten 
children can be accommodated, forty and fifty 
apply. The Indians are begging that we 
make the school larger and are urging that 
we establish another on the river. “The 
Sacred Herald’s school teaches well. It makes 
Christians of our boys and’ girls. Won’t you 
take our money and have a school?” The 
old people have come to me for the last eight 
years, each year increasing their cry: “Teach 
our children, our little ones whom we cannot 
let go far away. We will give you food and 
clothing. We will work for you without pay.” 

Eight years ago the people said to me, ‘‘ Why 
are you here?” AsI recently came back, all 
along the way the salutations have been from 
old and young: ‘‘ We are thankful that you 
have returned,” “Our hearts are glad when 
we see you,” “ We will be strong now you 
are among us,” “Stay and teach our little 
ones.’ Never have the people been so appre- 
ciative of efforts in their behalf, never have 
they been so eager for leading in Christian life. 

I wish those who cannot see this clearly 
enough to grasp and meet the situation would 
travel among these people for a few weeks. 
Then Oahe school would not be dropped 
as unnecessary. It-is just accomplishing 
what we have worked all these years to gain. 
What does the Sacred Herald say? Nearly 
blind and broken in health by exposure and 
labor in this great field, he is not discouraged. 
“The Lord’s work cannot be frustrated. I 
will carry Oahe school on by faith. The Lord 
will provide the means.” Dora B. DopGE. 
Remington Station on the Moreau, Cheyenne 

Agency, 8. D. 
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Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
D. D., LL. D. 


Dr. Holbrook was born in Brattleboro, Vt., 
Jan. 7, 1808 and died in Stockton, Cal., 
Aug. 1. In his early life he was a book 
publisher in Brattleboro and Boston. Re- 
moving to Iowa after his marriage, he was 
approbated to preach by a Congregational 
association, and soon after, in 1842, became 
pastor of the church in Dubuque. There he 
labored eleven years, entering with growing 
influence into the religious life of the state 
and of the nation. In 1853 he removed to the 
young city ‘of Chicago, becoming the first 
pastor of the New England Church and the 
editor of the Congregational Herald, the 
first general organ of our denomination in 
the West. He had a prominent part in found- 
ing Chicago Theological Seminary, and was 
one of its first board of direc 8. 


After three years in Chicag ’r. Holbrook 





EV. J. C. HOLBROOK, D. D., LL. D. 


returned to his Dubuque pastorate. In 1859, 
on leave of absence from his church, he 
preached several months for the First Church, 
San Francisco, visiting many place’ in Cali- 


fornia. Four years later, with another leave 
of absence, he raised in the East an endow- 
ment of $50,000 for the presidency of Iowa 
College. Following this service he became 


pastor of the chutch in Homer, N. Y. While 
in this office, in 1865-6, he made an extended 
visit to England, raising funds for the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. In this work he 
was remarkably successful. 

In 1869 Dr. Holbrook was installed pastor at 
Stockton, Cal., and three years later returned 
to Syracuse, where for nine years he worked 
assiduously as the fivst secretary of the New 
York Home Missionary Society. He laid the 
foundations of Congregationalism in a num- 
ber of places in that state. At the age of sev- 
enty-three he resigned his office, but preached 
for a year and a half in Portland, Me., before 
removing ‘again to California, where he has 
spent happily and usefully his latest years. 
In 1892 he celebrated his golden wedding with 
his second wife, his first wife having died 
twelve years after their marriage. 

Dr. Holbrook’s daughter, at whose home he 
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died, is Mrs. E. B. Noble, and his brother, ex- 
Gov. Frederick Holbrook of Vermont, now 
eighty-six years of age, also survives him. 


Rev. Fred Whitney Flood 


In contrast to Dr. Holbrook’s long pastoral 
experience is that of F. W. Flood, who had 
been in the ministry scarcely six weeks. Mr. 
Flood was born in Ellsworth Falls, Me., in 
1870; graduated at Bowdoin College, 1894; 
taught three years; graduated from Andover 
Seminary in the class of 1900. Dr. Rice 
selected him as the fitting man to serve the 
church at East Dennis, Mass., which had just 
voted to associate itself with our denomina- 
tion. He began service there in July, and 
already had endeared himself greatly to the 
people of his charge by his manly, genial char- 
acter, as well as by earnest devotion to minis- 
terial work. Apparently in perfect health, he 
was suddenly taken ill on Saturday, Aug. 11, 
and died of peritoniti#s°on Monday morning, 
Aug. 13. I° was the writer’s special privilege 
to spend the last few Gays in that quiet Cape 
Cod village, joining the*young pastor in recre- 
ation and in church exercises, and a special 
grief as his vacation closed to attend the 
funeral service. The sorrowing people of the 
little community generously raised a sum 
sufficient to defray all expenses, and sent a 
member of the church as escort with the body 
to his parents’ home in Maine. c. C. C. 








For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV.-H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Sept. 2-8. Seek Souls. 
1-10. 

This theme supplements the thought of last 
week. It emphasizes another and equally 
important side of the truth. It is not enough 
to minister to the physical needs of men in 
the name of Christ. He best enters into the 
purpose of the Master who, at the same time 
that he clothes the naked and feeds the hun- 
gry, is ever yearning to touch their spiritual 
nature. To say that our duty is done when 
we have fed and clothed men is to rank them 
no higher than dogs or sheep. Nor is it 
enough to develop their «esthetic nature, to 
awaken them to the glories of art and to make 
them responsive to the best music. Man is 
more than a bundle of artistic and intellectual 
capacities. We fail of proffering the highest 
boon if we overlook or forget the spiritual 
in him. The best thing I can do for my 
brother man is to open up the channels of 
communication between him and his God, 
and arouse the latent, but undying, yearn- 
ings Christward in him. 


Luke 15: 





Are we sufficiently interested in the spirit- 
ual welfare of others? This age, in its whole- 
some desire to alleviate misfortune and suf- 
fering, thinks too little of responsibility for 
others, and we need to take up and make our 
own Faber’s lines: 





Souls of men, why will ye scatter 
Like a flock of frightened sheep? 

Foolish hearts, why will ye wander 
From a love so true and deep? 





These are not days when men wear their 
hearts on their sleeves. They must be sought 
patiently, tenderly, persistently. “‘The Son 
of Man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” The divine search preceded the 
divine sacrifice. Men ought to understand 
that we are after their souls. We ought not 
to be afraid to avow our steady intention to 
win them for Christ. I heard a minister say 
not long ago that he had learned that it was 
not enough simply to fraternize with his 
young men, to play tennis and golf with them 
in the indefinite hope that samehow they 
would be touched spiritually, but he had come 
to see that they must be made aware of his de- 
sire and purpose to have them become con- 
fessed followers of Christ. 





There is wonderful suggestiveness in these 
two parables. We can ponder well upon 
them, in order to learn where the souls are 
and how we may find them. There is the sug- 
gestion here that some souls are shy. They 
evade the gaze of the public. They have got- 
ten into out-of-the-way places; they may have 
wandered thither, as did the witless sheep, 
through no fault of theirs. They may have 
slipped into a corner out of the view of every 
one. We need to be circumspect as well as 
zealous, delicate as well as persistent, in our 
search after these shy, shrinking souls. We 
shall have to go more than halfway in order 
to find them. We may have to overcome 
many an obstacle, to light every lamp whose 
gleam we can bring to bear upon the darkness. 
But the souls are still precious; they have the 
stamp of the divine valuation upon them. Be 
it our task to approach them so lovingly and 
persuasively that they shall be glad to be 
borne back on our shoulders to the safe lodg- 
ing and never again to stray away from their 
home in God. 





Education 


The University of California is wide awake 
and announces courses of instruction in the 
Japanese language, in the dialect of Canton 
and in Kuan-hua, the generally spoken lan- 
guage of China. 


On the first week in September, 3-8, the 
Maine Ministers’ Institute is to be held at 
Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me. The 
institute is affiliated with the American Insti- 
tute of Sacred Literature. The general sub- 
jects announced are the Old and New Testa- 
ments, Sociology and Current Problems. The 
faculty of the divinity school will be assisted 
by President Chase of Bates College, Prof. 
H. G. Mitchell of Boston University, Prof. 
Shailer Matthews of Chicago University, Rev. 
C. M. Sheldon, Dr. J. W. Stuckenberg and 
several Maine ministers. The sessions be- 
gin Monday afternoon and end Saturday 
morning. The daily program is attractive, 
and ought to bring together a large number. 





The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund 


Send all contributions to Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, marking them “For The 
Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund.” 


Friend, Wacousta, Mich., 


#1. P. 8. C. E., Eliot Ch., Newton, $10. 
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Connecticut—Historic and Current 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. Lewellyn Pratt, D. D., Norwich; J. W. Cooper, D. D., New Britain; J. S. Ives, 


The Sharon Church 


It was organized in 1740, soon after the 
founding of the town, on the frontier of Con- 
necticut and of New England. A local chroni- 
cler says, ‘The Sharon fathers, we may sup- 
pose, paused upon the New England border— 
the Ultima Thule of civilization to them.” 
Here upon the western slopes of the Taconic 
range, that natural rampart of New England, 
they built a church whose nearest neighbors 
are the Presbyterian churches in Dutchess 
County, N. Y. The parish is on both sides of 
the line and, owing to a strong Boer influence, 
the minister is called “‘ the dominie.” 

The present edifice, erected in 1824, has a 
Wren spire of singular grace and beauty, and 
its brick walls were squared by line and plum- 
met of conscientious, old-fashioned work. 
Situated on one of the most beautiful streets 
which even a New England village can boast, 
its elm-bordered common an oasis of greenery, 
the Sharon church is pre-eminently a part of 
the village, a church of homes and families. 
The influx of city visitors whom 
the Litchfield hills attract each 
summer does not bring many 
Congregationalists here, but 
those of Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Church lineage naturally 
worship in the Congregational 
fold. 

Like Matthew and Luke among 
the synoptic gospels, the church 
is rich in genealogy. Of its pas- 
tors a name renowned in the 
civil and ecclesiastical history of 
the state is Rev. John Cotton 
Smith, a contemporary and friend 
of Jonathan Edwards. He was 
pastor for more than fifty years. 
Against opposition he opened the 
old meeting house to Whitefield, 
whose sermon here was one of 
his last labors. 

Parson Smith stirred up the 
martial as well as the devotional 
feelings of his flock. When news 
of the battle of Lexington had 
been brought to Sharon, the 
good man so aroused the congregation by his 
sermon that 100 men lined up, after the serv- 
ice, to march to the scene of action. 

The Sharon church has always maintained 
a high standard of benevolence, and today 
the amount raised for missions about equals 
the pastor’s salary. Money for church ex- 
penses is not raised by fairs. One fair is held 
annually on the village green, the proceeds of 
which invariably go to charitable work. 

Litchfield County is noted for the brotherly 
fellowship of its pastors and churches. Pas- 
torates are longer than in the more populous 
centers. Rev. Edward 0. Dyer has been pas- 
tor since 1893. If summer brings the largest 
congregations, winter is the time of spiritual 
harvests. The Sharon church, like many “in 
the hill country,” suffers from death, emigra- 
tion and from the fact that the population 
does not increase ; but the fiber of the old tree 
is still sound. According to the last annual 
report, after a thorough pruning of the rolls, 
there were 165 members. D. 


There has quite recently been a marked 
tendency on the part of vacant churches in 
Australia to place themselves while pastorless 
under the charge of an acting pastor or “‘ mod- 
erator.” The “moderator” has always been 
the pastor of a neighboring church, or, at any 
rate, some one who was not himself a candi- 
date to fill the vacancy. The practice has 
been attended with the happiest results and is 
fostered by the Australian unions. 


Hartford; J. C. Goddard, Salisbury 
The Historical Spirit in Connecticut 


BY JOHN CALVIN GODDARD, SALISBURY 


The historical spirit is abroad. That is evi- 
dent everywhere. The prominent novels of 
the day, Richard Carvel, Janice Meredith, To 
Have and To Hold, When Knighthood Was in 
Flower, all are historical, the first three deal- 
ing with American colonial life. They work 
in a vein that the public is now interested in, 
hence their popularity. Mark, further, the 
wide-spread inquiry as to genealogy. Every 
New England pastor is besieged by requests 
from all latitudes and longitudes to copy re- 
cords, to inspect gravestones, to make foot- 
notes to history, without remuneration and 
oft with the privilege of paying for his own 
postage stamp. People who on’ Sundays 


would rather “go to grass” (that is, to the 
golf greens) than to church are now wonder- 
fully. interested in their grandfather’s bap- 
tism, and want to know all about it. Inei- 
dentally they learn that the divines of old 
who kept the records were quite untrammeled 
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in their spelling, and were better acquainted 
with theology than orthography. I have even 
found Ketcham spelled with a (©, to wit, 
“*Epheriem Cetchum,” the reverend speller 
doubtless being led thereto by the familiar 
auricular association of catch with “ ketch.” 
Akin to this genealogical spirit is the forma- 
tion of numberless colonial and other socie- 
ties, which in Connecticut flourish like the 
green bay tree, the Charter Oak and the cedar 
that is in Lebanon combined. Some people, 
after looking up their ancestry, have a sense 
of importance, and some, alack ! feel quite the 
reverse. I once asked a ‘‘seeker after the 
dead,’ who had spent two hours over our 
chureh records, whether he had found any- 
thing of interest about his ancestors. He re- 
plied: “Yes. I learned that one was excom- 
municated for hard drinking and another for 
profane swearing.” One result of this genea- 
logical interest is a revival of Pilgrim names. 
Within a few weeks two children have been 
baptized in this parish bearing the historical 
names of Priscilla Alden and Ruth Wyllys. 
Another phase of this spirit is the growing 
observance of Old Home Day. This has 
taken firm root in New Hampshire, has spread 
into Maine and Connecticut, and is invading 
other parts of the country, especially where 
New Englanders have gone. I saw such a 
celebration in Wisconsin, for example. Still 
another manifestation is the greater observ- 
ance of anniversary days. Lincoln Day is 


Struggling to establish itself, being handi- 
capped by its close proximity to Washing- 


ton’s Birthday. Dewey Day has had feeble 
recognition. Emancipation Day is generally 
celebrated by the Freedmen. Forefathers’ 
Day would have a royal salute if it were not 
so near Christmas. (Query: Cannot Mr, 
Dexter, or some other authority, find us a Pi]- 
grim anniversary day somewhere else in the 
calendar, and then have the Triennial Council 
adopt it?) Churches, towns, institutions are 
making more of their anniversaries, and the 
public is becoming familiar with the word 
sesquicentennial, which it uses with unalloyed 
satisfaction. 

Now all this applies to Connecticut in over- 
flowing measure. The state is full of anti- 
quarianism. It is dedicating monuments to 
Israel Putnam, Nathan Hale and other worth- 
ies all the while. Guilford has just bought 
the oldest house in the state and made it into 
atown museum. A short time ago the Wolf’s 
Den in Pomfret was made public property. 
The John Brown house in Torrington is being 
talked up for the like reservation. New 
Haven and Hartford vie with each other in 
soldiers’ monuments, the former 
having an imposing statue on 
East Rock, the latter a surpris- 
ingly beautiful arch and bridge 
at the entrance to the State House 
grounds. More than that, the 
state has learned the folly of 
trusting public records to fading 
decoctions of oak gall, and has 
decreed that a certain brand of 
chemical ink shall be used ex- 
clusively hereafter. A commis- 
sion of publie records has been 
formed and the condition of all 
town, church and society records 
in the state has been ascertained, 
and suggestions made as to their 
proper preservation. 

As to genealogies, the future 
investigator is apt to sigh for 
worlds to conquer. <A_ gentle- 
man of this town has compiled 
fifty ; another a less but respect- 
able number. To illustrate the 
extent to which genealogists are 
going, a list has been made out 
within our borders including the name of 
every person mentioned in town or church 
records up to 1800, with every recorded fact 
about them. If, for example, Elnathan Chip- 
man was born in the town of Salisbury, 
was baptized, joined the church, sold land, 
was elected hayward and died iu the odor 
of sanctity and in the seventy-seventh year 
of his age, it is all down to his credit. 
Town histories are being prepared. Years 
ago John Warner Barber published the Con- 
necticut Historical Collections, giving un- 
digested but exceedingly valuable data regard- 
ing many of the towns. These have been ex- 
panded, until nearly every town of importance 
in the state has had its history worthily writ- 
ten. Norfolk has just issued such a volume. 
Yale is publishing the biography of all her 
graduates prior to 1800 at the hands of Sec. 
F. B. Dexter, who is making researches in this 
neighborhood this very month. Historical 
societies are active in the state and libraries 
are keeping an eye out for everything that 
will minister tothe growing demand. Finally, 
Connecticut has a monthly magazine now well 
established, which is slowly traversing the 
state with pencil and camera, whose bound 
volumes will eventually make an illustrated 
history of the commonwealth such as no other 
state possesses. ; 

All this has had a direct bearing on the 
churches. For one thing it has given heart and 
body to many a poorly paid minister. A man 
has spent ten years in study and then is offered 
a hill parish and $600. It is not a fat living at 
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best, but at the end of his year’s charge he 
finds the total what the Light Brigade found it 
at the end of their charge, ‘‘ not—not the 600.” 
Poor pay and uncertain pay drive many men 
out of the ministry. Aside from the financial 
problem, there is that of enlisting the zeal of 
a man of culture in the small rounds of a 
waning parish. Itis as discouraging to Chris- 
tianize Christendom in some places as to eyan- 
gelize Africa. Yet this dullness is greatly 
alleviated by a minister’s cultivating an his- 
torical spirit. These towns are full of dra- 
mas, and sucha minister is always able to see 
them, to read romances behind blank faces. 
In one family he sees those who have passed 
through a railway disaster, in another veter- 
ans who have smelled gunpowder. Every 
family has its skeleton, its Prisoner of Chil- 
lon, its Chloe Lankton. Every schoolhouse 
has its village Hampden, its mute, inglorious 
Milton. A minister interesting himself in 
these things will find his parish not a dull 
book, a poor play, but a new Gesta Romano- 
rum, & fresh volume of Canterbury Tales. 
Aye, he will find something of that zest re- 
corded of his Master, who, in studyinga hum- 


ble life by a wellside, forgot his weariness : 


and untasted meal, saying, “‘I have meat to 
eat that ye know not of.” 

Another advantage of cultivating the his- 
torical spirit in a church is that it gives a 
sense of dignity to a congregation to know its 
ancestral inheritance. People are encouraged 
to be saints themselves by feeling that they 
belong in a saintly succession. Many weak 
churches have had a great past. In the ex- 
pressive phrases of old, they have “ raised 
up” ministers and missionaries, or have kept 
a record, like the Second Church of Cornwall, 
of the ministers’ wives that were trained for 
canonization within it. There were giants in 
those days. The congregation the writer min- 
isters to has sent forth two senators, four 
governors, a secretary of war, six congress- 
men, besides chief justices of states, college 
presidents and professors uncounted. Every 
church has had its revivals, its struggles, its 
historic associations, its wooden age before 
its stone age. It was burned out, was used to 
quarter troops, sent forth a missionary band, 
held some notable convention. Allusion to 
these facts helps keep alive the church spirit, 
gives dignity to the corporate life, makes 
Zion more important in the eyes of those in 
danger of disesteeming her. This suggestion 
aims to kindle a devout historical enthusiasm, 
as did the writers of the 78th, 83rd, 105th and 
other Psalms, whose exultant language is, 
“The Lord shall count, when he writeth up 
the people, that this man was born there.” 


The Summer Solstice in Bridgeport 


For many years it has been the custom for 
the First and South Churches to unite dur- 
ing four weeks in the summer, usually during 
August, meeting two Sundays at each church. 
Among clergymen heard this summer are: 
Rey. Messrs. C. R. Seymour of Bennington, 
Vt., and C. H. Williams of Hartford, Ct. 

Dr. Frank Russell of South Church is ex- 
pected to fill his pulpit again Aug. 26, after a 
seven weeks’ vacation spent in Paris, Ober- 
ammergau and London. During his absence 
the C. E. Society has had charge of the mid- 
week prayer meeting, with which it has com- 
bined its own, including leader and subject. 
It is the third summer that this plan has 
succeeded, 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 
has recently moved into larger and more at- 
tractive quarters. A residence on one of the 
principal streets was bought and fitted up 
with convenient classrooms and apparatus. 
Daintily furnished rooms at reasonable prices, 
wide piazzas with easy-chairs and hammocks 
make a very homelike resort for the young 
women of Bridgeport. 

tev, E. K. Holden, pastor of the Olivet 
Church, who broke down after an attack of 
la grippe last spring, is rapidly recovering his 
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usual good health. He spent “Old Home” 
week’ in Otisfield, Me., where he preached 
in the church of his boyhood. The occasion 
will long be remembered, as the boys and 
girls of years past, many of whom now fill 
honored and useful positions in the profes- 
sional and business life of Boston and other 
New England cities, listened to a touching 
and beautiful tribute to the old town and 
church from the lips of one of their own num- 
ber. Mr. Holden’s return is being anxiously 
anticipated by the loyal and appreciative con- 
gregation who gave him a six months’ leave 
of absence. C. J. 0. 


Among the Churches 


Stony CREEK has purchased a lot and plans to 
build a stone caurch to take the place of the wooden 
one recently burned. Its erection will require hard 
work and much outside help. 


FARMINGTON is to receive a new parish house of 
brick or stone in memory of Miss Porter from the 
alumni of her famous school. 


GUILFORD.—A member of this chureh has main- 
tained an afternoon service at Leete’s Island. 


NEW BRITAIN, First and South have together re- 
ceived over 150 new members since Jan. 1. 


An Appreciated News Service 


Connecticut by View Point 


While the wide service of this paper is often com- 
mented upon by our subscribers, each views it 
from the local point. In their present character 
The Congregationalist’s news pages regard the 
centers of Congregational life and reach out from 
them for the important and most vital. In doing 
this the New England States naturally come in for 
early and frequent treatment. But at the same 
time letters and bird’s-eye views are supplied to 
cover the country at large. See news from Georgia, 
Montana, Ohio and California in this particular 
issue. 

But Connecticut comes today in the Broadside 
View Point. This is how these two men see The 
Congregationalist : 


‘I like the state ‘broadside’ idea exceedingly. 
The choice of supervising editors for Connecticut is 
most happy and the work they have done has been 
very gratefully received by us all. It impresses 
me as being a great.improvement upon the old 
method. The editors are men of good judgment 
and the best opportunities for gathering inside in- 
formation. Anything that tends to strengthen 
the denominational tie and foster a just denomina- 
tional pride, anything that calls the attention of 
our churches to each other and stimulates their 
fraternal interests should be heartily encouraged. 
So I for one say, ‘ Success to the broadside.’ ’’ 

Watson L. Phillips, D. D., New Haven. 


‘* Your ‘broadsides’ upon any state are likely to 
be of greater interest to some outside the state 
than to any init. Those who live in the state have 
papers and associations through which they expect 
to keep informed. When a man changes his resi- 
dence his interests in the state he leaves continues ; 
but he is to a considerable extent out of hearing as 
to what goes on. I have appreciated the oppor- 
tunity given by the Connecticut ‘ broadside’ to 
follow the work of the Connecticut churches and 
ministers.’’ 

Rev. H. R. Miles, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Until Jan. 1, 1901, we will send this paper to hew 
names for twenty-five cénts. 
Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Education 


Andover Seminary is. planning inspiring 
study for genuine students. The department 
of practical theology will be filled by three 
able pastors of large experience. Dr. E. C. 
Moore of Providence will lecture on homi- 
letics, Dr. Daniel Merriman of Worcester on 
pastoral theology, and Dr. H. A. Stimson of 
New York on church polity. Professors 
Ryder and G. F. Moore will give courses in 
the practical interpretation of the Bible. Mr. 
Binney Gunnison will have charge of the 
elocution. 


95° 


How the Balladton Society 
Helped the Church 


BY REV. FREDERICK LYNCH, LENOX, MASS. 


Balladton was a thriving village of 3,000 
people. But it was also the center of a large 
farming population. The Congregational 
church was the strongest in the community, and 
had a large Christian Endeavor Society. This 
had once been flourishing, but at the time re- 
ferred to interest was waning. 

Then George Sheldon was put in president. 
Now the welfare of a Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety depends largely on its president. Put 
members on committees, if you will, for their 
own sakes. But always elect your president 
for the society’s sake. Well, the election of 
George Sheldon proved the salvation of the 
Balladton society and revived the church. 

For at the second consecration service after 
George’s election he rose and said: “It seems 
to me that all we are doing is coming to meet- 
ing. Wecome here and exhort each other to 
service every week, and then go out and don’t 
do anything. Now exhortation without prac- 
tice doesn’t amount to much. People grow 
flabby under it. Now I recommend that we 
do something. We’re a part of the church. 
We exist primarily to help the church, yet we 
are not doing a blessed thing for it.’”’ And so 
George went on somewhat excitedly. 

But the result was good. For before the 
meeting had adjourned the members had 
pledged themselves to do four things for the 
chureh during the year before them. They 
fulfilled their pledges remarkably well. These 
four things they undertook can be done by 
any society desirous to bless its own church: 

First. Each member agreed to invite some 
friend to the evening service, or rather prom- 
ised to bring some friend to that meeting. 
This service had been slimly attended and 
the pastor was discouraged. Yet there were 
enough young people even in the village to 
make a goed congregation. The plan worked 
splendidly. Some even brought two with 
them. Those came again of their own accord 
and brought others with them. Many also 
joined the C. E. Society. So the society was 
blessed with new members; the evening serv- 
ice became popular; the pastor reached 
many before untouched. 

Second. All promised to offer themselves 
to the pastor to go and read to the aged and 
sick in the community whenever he might 
send them. There were thirteen old women 
in the parish whose days were lonely almost be- 
yondendurance. But now two or three times a 
week a young woman came and read to them 
for two or three hours. 

Third. They agreed, as a society, to hire a 
pew in the church for strangers. So they 
took one in the best part of the audience- 
room, put a plate on it marked “ Christian 
Endeavor,” and offered it to the church for 
the use of strangers. It was highly appreci- 
ated and some of the strangers, hearing of 
the plan, visited the society in the evening 
and said encouraging words. 

Fourth. They agreed to extend the useful- 
ness of the church into the adjacent country 
regions. Many of the farming families never 
went néar a church. There was a little set- 
tlement of ten houses a mile and a half from 
the village. The Endeavorers went out in 
groups of five to these farmhouses and held 
neighborhood meetings. They were surprised 
at the welcome they received when they held 
their service at the little settlement called 
“the quarry.”” They were surprised at the 
number of children. It occurred to them to 
organize and conduct a permanent Sunday 
school. This now has forty pupils. 

Opportunities as golden open to every Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. The result here was 
that the members grew strong through serv- 


ice; the outlying regions were uplifted; the 


farmers began driving to church again, and 
the old sheds were used for the first time in 
many years. f 
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Life atid’ Wilk: ok the. Cheaidies 


Pointers 


For a conspicuous example of Christian 
unity see our letter from northern California. 

Endeavorers will find definite suggestions 
for helping the church in Mr. Lynch’s article. 

The monument raised by the Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Society of a Southern church to the 
memory of a faithful member will perpetuate 
her virtues far more effectively than “‘ storied 
urn or animated bust” could do. 

Our Ohio correspondent gives a list of the 
churches in the United States which gained 
more than 100 members during 1899. Of these 
Toledo can boast two; while only one, Tomp- 
kins Avenue of Brooklyn, is in the East. 

Those three infant churches in Montana 
seem to have been born with their eyes open 
and their eye-teeth cut. At any rate, they are 
self-supporting from the first. Which goes to 
show that religious privileges, perhaps be- 
cause of their rarity, are highly appreciated 
in the Land of the Shining Mountains. 

We have it on excellent authority that Con- 
necticut ministers read with avidity every- 
thing from the pen of John Calvin Goddard. 
And whoever takes the trouble to read his 
article on The Historical Spirit, page 254, we 
think will find that this interest is not 
confined to his own state, nor to the ranks of 
the ministry, nor even to historians and gene. 
alogists. 


A Non-Decadent Country Town 


BY PROF. GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

The problem of the country town has been 
much discussed of late. New England, we 
are told, is decaying. Our soil at best is thin 
and yields but a scanty support. Our im- 
poverished farmers are niggardly and lacking 
in public spirit. In their isolated homes they 
become ignorant, morose and inclined to sour 
gossip. The vigorous young of both sexes 
soon depart. The few who remain turn to 
cider-drinking and other cheap and uninvent- 
ive vices. Against the prevalent evil and de- 
spondency churches are impotent, being so 
much occupied with theological uncharitable- 
ness and sectarian rivalry. In short, the re- 
ligious basis of the old New England country 
life is gone, and the dignity, content, intelli- 
gence and piety which once distinguished our 
little corner of the globe are things of the 
past. 

I do not doubt that there are villages in 
which these degraded conditions appear. 
Country life, no less than city life, has its 
special dangers. And these are likely to in- 
crease at a time when the general standards 
of the community in religion, morals, educa- 
tion, society, trade and personal expenditure 
are undergoing great and rapid transforma- 
tion. But good people still remain good. 
Courage, energy, and ability to look on the 
bright side are not yet altogether discredited 
virtues. Under their vivifying influence many 
a village is kept sweet and wholesome. One 
of these I want to describe, partly because I 
love and honor the little town, partly to report 
facts unlike the depressing ones which com- 
monly get into print. 

Boxford is twenty-five miles from Boston, 
at about the center of Essex County, in that 
picturesque and unfruitful region where rocks, 
gravel, brooks, ponds and woods take the 
place of soil. Corn and potatoes, a slender 
crop of hay, apples and the domestic virtues 
are its chief products. It is an extensive 
township, with two villages—Boxford and 
West Boxford. I speak only of the one I 
know, Boxford proper. Its total population is 
314—less than twenty-five years ago, much 
less than a hundred years ago. It has one 
church, one store, two district schools, no 
hotel, no factory, no lawyer, no doctor. Its 


railroad station is a mile from the village. It 
contains hardly any poor people, no man of 
wealth, no foreigners, few summer residents. 
The majority of its families have been here 
for many generations, my own for more than 
200 years. The farms are large and widely 
scattered. 

It cannot, then, be said that the natural con- 
ditions of Boxford are exceptionally favorable. 
It is an average country town. z But let us see 
what man has done here to make life worth 
living during the last ten years. Roads have 
been kept in good order, there has been fair 
attention to shade trees, and almost every 
house has presented an appearance of neat- 
ness and unobtrusive dignity. A little before 
the beginning of this period a public library 
had been started, and the people—always 
great readers of books and newspapers—have 
been spending $100 a year on novels, histories, 
biographies and general literature. Our col- 
lection now numbers 2,200 volumes, with no 
rubbish and few books not in frequent use. 
Different ladies give their services as libra- 
rians, and so stop all cost of care and circula- 
tion. About ten years ago $3,000 -were spent 
on the building of a Town Hall, plain but ex- 
actly fitted to our needs. Here we have had 
numberless lectures, concerts, lantern shows, 
dramatic entertainments—the best of them de- 
vised and carried out by our vivacious young 
people. The green in front of the Town Hall 
has proved a good place to gather the entire 
population for Fourth of July fireworks, 
which are paid for by general subscription ; 
and this year the hall itself took us all in 
afterward for music and ice-cream. While 
neither the property nor the population of the 
town is sufficient to maintain schools of a high 
grade, any child is allowed to attend the high 
schools of he neighboring towns without ex- 
pense for tuition. 

But the center of the New England country 
town has always been the church. We are 
proud of the fact that we have only one. It 
is, of course, Congregational, but we welcome 
to it-every species of pious soul and are pretty 
regardless of speculative- niceties. A few at- 
tempts have been made to organize a separate 
society, but thus far the friendliness of Box- 
ford has thwarted divisive Satan. Though 
during the past ten years the church has lost 
a third by death or removal, its total member- 
ship has increased. The average attendance 
at the Sunday school has nearly doubled. A 
debt of $500 on the church, which had been 
allowed to accumulate, has been paid. Not 
less than $700 have been spent for repairing 
the parsonage, $1,500 in the building of a 
chapel, and we are just completing the reno- 
vation and refurnishing of the church itself 
at an expense of $1,000. 

These are large undertakings, calling for a 
high degree of public spirit. To estimate 
their significance one must remember that the 
people are all in moderate circumstances. 
The amount of money spent in private homes 
is small. Two great influences, however, 
have been at work which are not found every- 
where—a high average character and enlight- 
ened leadership. The old New England stock 
is vigorous here. Everybody desires to keep 
himself intelligent, kind and God-fearing. 
These are men and women of pronounced in- 
dividuality, not indisposed to opinions of their 
own. But instead of quarreling, they tell 
each other plainly what they think without 
losing their sense of comradeship. And this 
general friendliness has been fostered by a 
noble line of ministers. For thirty years Dr. 
William S. Coggin sweetened and refined 
every home in the parish. He is our saint, 
fragrant and influential in memory. Three 
devoted men followed him in pastorates of 
worthy length. For the past eight years a 
young man in his first settlement has been our 
leader. The remarkable development of the 


chureh here described is ¢hiefly his work, 
During the early years of his ministry Dr, 
Coggin was still living, and became his exam. 
ple and adviser. Connecting himself thus 
with the best traditions of the parish, he has 
gathered the young people about him in clubs 
and literary classes. He has refined their 
manners, helped them to obtain places in the 
city, kept their attachment to Boxford after 
they have become established elsewhere. He 
has multiplied occasions for his people to meet. 
Exchanging infrequently, he has preached 
Sunday after Sunday quiet sermons marked 
by a spiritual insight and a simple beauty of 
language rare in any pulpit. Any minister 
who can preach, who can be the dear and 
trusted friend of all, who can forget personal 
claims and bodily infirmity in the service of 
his Master, and, while showing. in himself the 
beauty of holiness, can on a small salary tact- 
fully advise, encourage, instruct his people, is 
an enormous social power in any community. 
Decay is not easy in his neighborhood. The 
problem of the country town would largely 
disappear if such leadership could be multi- 
plied. Where material conditions are un- 
favorable, strong personalities are doubly im- 
portant and valued. 


Last Sunday in the Churches 


Of ministers who occupied neighboring pul- 
pits, Dr. S. E. Herrick preached at the Old 
South to the united congregation which in- 
cluded his own and that of Central Church; 
Rev. Isaac Pierson of South Medford was at 
Village Church, Dorchester, Dr. H. J. Patrick 
of Newtonville at Eliot Church, Newton, Rev. 
S. W. Adriance of Winchester at Beachmont, 
and Dr. A. E. Dunning at Third Church, 
Chelsea. Taking longer range, Rev. J. L. 
Sewall of North Brookfield came to Pilgrim 
Chureh, Dorchester, Dr. George E. Hall of 
Dover, N. H., to Clinton, and Dr. G. M. Howe 
of Lewiston, Me., to Campello. Of Western- 
ers in Eastern pulpits, Dr. S. H. Dana of 
Quincy, Ill., preached to the united congrega- 
tions of First and Central Churches, Chelsea; 
Dr. J. W. Fifield of Chicago was lIteard at 
Shawmut; Rev. C L. Kloss of St. Louis 
preached at Brighton; President Sperry of 
Olivet College was at Wellesley; and Presi- 
dent Eaton of Beloit at North Avenue, Cam- 
bridge. Intheevening the last-named speaker 
gave an interesting lecture on China, based 
on his observations as’'a member of the Amer- 
ican Board deputation to that country two 
years ago. Perhaps one of the most striking 
sermons was that by Dr. F. De Witt Talmage 
at Park Street on Ingersoll, to whose intellect, 
magnetism and genius he paid generous trib- 
ute, yet whose life he characterized as a fail- 
ure because it was destructive rather than 
constructive. 


Hands Across the Sea 


From Woburn, Mass., to Cesarea, Turkeyr 
is a far cry, yet not too far for a ready re- 
sponse to a message of Christian fellowship. 
In 1878, when the writer set out for mission 
work in the Orient, he was presented with a 
communion set as a memento and pledge of 
interest on the part of his home church in 
Woburn, which for a half-eentury his grand- 
father had served as deacon. He was asked 
to take it for use in his new field of labor. 

Since then it has sometimes been carried in 
saddlebags as he toured among the churches 
in Cappadocia, but on June 29 it was used in 
celebrating the communion at the last session 
of our preachers’ conference and was then 
presented to the pastor of our newest church, 
Akuerai, with the cordial Christian greetings 
of the old church in Woburn. Few places in 
our field are more promising than Akuerai, 
few members are more faithful or self-sacri- 
ficing in their work for the needy about them. 
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The pastor accepted the set on behalf of his 
church and sent back a message of grateful 
appreciation for both fellowship and gift. 
Yet the old church can hardly realize how 
much encouragement and strength it will give 
to this struggling people at Akuerai in Lycao- 
nia to have this concrete evidence that they 
are, in some measure, in touch with the Chris- 
tian world. J. L. F. 


The Ministry of Music 

The churches of the Connecticut Valley are 
not unmindful of the value of this handmaid 
of religion. Two organists in particular have 
rendered large service to the public in the line 
of organ recitals. Mr. John Hermann Loud, 
organist at First Church, Springfield, has 
given an excellent series of fifty, with pro- 
grams largely made up of selections from the 
great composers. These free recitals have 
been of great educational value, and Mr. 
Loud’s withdrawal to become organist of Har- 
vard Chureh, Brookline, is universally re- 
gretted. Holyoke is also highly favored in 
having such a series, Organist Hammond of 
Second Church having some time since given 
the 275th of his recitals, closing with a bril- 
liant concert by himself and his excellent 
choir. The First Church of Holyoke is hav- 
ing a new $6,000 organ built, to be installed 
before Sept. 1, with a special musical service 
at which Mr. W. C. Hammond will play. 

Not content with providing fine music for 
its own church, a quartet from Springfield 
visited West Stafford and Staffordville, Ct., 
in May, giving two concerts, with the assist- 
ance of the local chorus and a tenor soloist. 
Finley Lyon’s cantata, Praise and Thanks- 
giving, with selections from Handel, Mozart, 
Chadwick and others, formed a rare treat for 
the audience. Three-fourths of the net pro- 
ceeds went to the India Famine Relief Fund 
and the rest to other missionary objects. 
This is the second time that the idea of hav- 
ing the singers from the large churches visit 
the smaller communities has been carried out, 
and both years the experiment has been a 
decided suecess. The concerts were given 
under the leadership of the pastor, Rev. J. A. 
Solandt. i 

Though it requires a mental leap across the 
country, we must not forget to chronicle a 
reception given by First Church, Portland, 
Ore., to the members of its highly appreciated 
choir, nor the graceful attention of the Sun- 
day school of Avalon, Cal., which contributed 
a serenade to the attractions of an “at home” 
receutly given by the pastor and his wife. 


The Highlanders of the Cumberland 


Plateau 

It has been the privilege of the writer to 
spend eleven weeks in evangelistic work upon 
the Cumberland Platéau. This is a tract in 
East Tennessee, thirty or forty miles in diam- 
eter, 1,500 to 2,000 feet high, and formed by 
the tlattened peaks of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains. It is about equi-distant from Knoxville 
and Nashville. One rides for miles through 


the primitive forest. Clear mountain streams 
dash down their rocky courses. Rhododen- 
dron and holly deck the roadside, and moun- 
tain ranges skirt the horizon. 

But I wish to tell of the work done here by 
the American Missionary Association. I refer 
only to the four points where we labored. 
Grand View on the east, overlooking the Ten- 
nessee Valley, and Pleasant Hill within ten 
miles of the western edge have each an acad- 
ey with an enrollment of over 200. Pomona 
and Crossville lie between. 

It is hard to overestimate the service of the 
faithful A. M. A. pastors and teachers. Sec- 
retary Gutterson has lately said, “It is easy 
to get educated persons to go South to teach, 
but to get educated Christian teachers is an- 
other thing.” Somebody has made wise selec- 
tion here. These workers are laying the 
foundations of a new state. The schools and 
churches give a social, intellectual, moral and 
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spiritual uplift, an education in true manhood 
and womanhood, to all who come in touch 
with them. 

The man who drove us from Crossville to 
Grand View, formerly a student at Harriman 
University, said: “‘The district schools of the 
plateau will soon lead the state. Barents are 
willing to make any sacrifice to give their 
children a better school, and this is largely 
due to the inspiration of the academies at 
Pleasant Hill and Grand View.” 

There is no question that these mountain- 
eers are good material for the use of the Chris- 
tian builder. Honest and hospitable they are, 
though easily offended and reckless of human 
life. One notices the fresh vigor of the emo- 
tional nature here, in contrast with the North, 
where in many communities the emotional 
element seems exhausted. 

Much might be said of the heroic economy, 
the persistent faith, the Christian manhood 
and womanhood of these pastors, their wives 
and the teachers. They toil on humbly and 
diligently, unconscious of the transformation 
they are working out. 

We had a blessed experience with them in 
the revival work. Many young men and 
women, boys and girls, gave their hearts to 
Christ. Some of these will be leaders of the 
coming generation. 

Rockefeller is reported: to have'said, ‘* Most 
rich men feel that the possession of property 
is a stewardship.” How can the Lord’s 
money be more wisely invested than in help- 
ing these patient men and women to churches, 
schoolhouses, and the larger equipment they 
so much need ? M. K. P. 


Ohio in Dogdays 
SUMMER RELAXATION 


With the annual hot weather exodus, the 
city churches quite generally reduce or con- 
solidate services, or even close for a few Suan- 
days. In Cleveland, Euclid Avenue unites 
with the other East End churches for evening 
service, but maintains morning worship while 
Dr. C. W. Hiatt isaway. Rev. Morgan Wood 
returns to Toronto for vacation, but Plymouth 
maintains all services, under Rev. John Doane 
of Lincoln, Neb., formerly its assistant pas- 
tor. Dr. Wood had gathered a large audience 
before his departure, and Plymouth looks for- 
ward with great hope. Pilgrim, in the ab- 
sence at the East of Rev. C. S. Mills, moves 
on under Rev. E. S. Rothrock, as does Bethle- 
hem, under Rev. F. M. Whitlock, returned 
from his vacation. Rev. C. W. Carroll stays 
by at Hough Avenue, and gets ready for dedi- 
cation, Sept. 2, of the new house, already oc- 
cupied in part. Irving Street uses the dwell- 
ing house on its new lot, while it plans for a 
meeting house. Its pastor, Rev. Henry Janes, 
has just returned from a brief visit to his old 
English home. All Cleveland deeply regrets 
the departure of Rev. W. H. Pound, but the 
City Missionary Society moves vigorously, 
with the East Cleveland church, to supply his 
place. 

In Cincinnati, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Harris 
continue actively and with hope their work at 
Storrs, for a time interrupted by the latter’s 
serious illness. Rev. Benjamin Harris of 
Lawrence Street went to Iowa for vacation, 
and Rev. D. M. Pratt of Walnut Hills, with 
his family, to Connecticut. Rev. 0. H. Denney 
of Columbia supplies near Boston. The New- 
port, Ky., church has reduced its debt materi- 
ally and increased congregations and inter- 
est. Mr. Heckman spends his vacation at his 
father’s, in Cincinnati. Dr. A. M. Hyde of 
Toledo, First, well worthy of his new title, 
goes East for summer rest. 

SUMMER VIGOR 


While the tide in the cities runs a little 
slowly, in many other places work goes on 
bravely and strongly. Oberlin, Firsi, has 
filled its historic pulpit, vacant since Dr. 
Brand’s death, by a unanimous and hearty 
eall to Dr. J. W. Bradshaw, who comes, with 
an unusual experience as college pastor, t 
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this throne of power. Marysville, giving up 
after long and faithful service Rev. W. S. 
Bugbey, greatly beloved of his brethren, has 
happily and heartily settled Rev. E. A. King 
of the last class at Oberlin. His statements 
of doctrine and experience were unusually 
clear and interesting. Dr. Gladden preached 
his installation sermon and the addresses 
were bright and appropriate. 

Fredericksburg is using the summer to 
make extended repairs; and Nelson, under 
Mrs. L. A. M. Bosworth, followed up an ex- 
ceptionally juicy fellowship meeting with a 
series of evangelistic meetings for two weeks. 
Marietta, First, secures Walter R. Blackman 
of Belchertown, Mass, a graduate of Amherst 
and Hartford, as assistant to Dr. Nichols, es- 
pecially to work at the East Marietta mission 
and at points up the Muskingum. Dr. and 
Mrs. Nichols mourn the sudden death of their 
youngest daughter, a bright and lovely child. 
All Ohio shares with Marietta College its joy 
in securing after the long interregnum a 
young, vigorous and tried man for president 
in Prof. Alfred T. Perry of Hartford Semi- 
nary, who is a distinct addition to the educa- 
tional, Congregational and Christian forces of 
the state. 

NOTABLE GROWTH 

Second Church, Toledo, under the lead of 
Dr. James Chalmers, a worthy member of the 
samé family with Andrew of Saginaw and 
Thomas of Manchester, N. H., enjoys the 
proud renown of having made far and away 
the largest gain of any of our churches, 223 in 
the calendar year 1899, increased to 303 in the 
first full year of the pastorate. Dr. Chalmers, 
heretofore an honored teacher and an editor 
and author of educational and literary works, 
has achieved a phenomenal success, well wor- 
thy of mention, in this first year of minis- 
terial work. It is perhaps worth notice that 
the church of second largest growth, Newcas- 
tle, Pa., also belongs to the Ohio Association. 
Its increase of 176 was due to a large incoming 
of Welsh people, in cBnnection with the open- 
ing of great tin mills. The other churches 
adding over 100 are: Minneapolis, Plymouth, 
141; Brooklyn, Tompkins Avenue, 139; Sagi- 
naw, First, whose pastor is another of the 
Chalmers family, 125; Los Angeles, First, 
121; Chicago, Warren Avenue, 117; Spring 
Valley, Ill, 115; and Toledo, First, 111. F. 


Montana’s Trio of New Churches 


Those living in states where Congregational 
churches are counted by the score can scarcely 
realize the added strength which has come to 
the struggling little band in Montana through 
its three new churches. In each case the Sun- 
day school has been the pioneer. At Chance 
a little school organized five years ago and 
watched over by a pastor living twenty miles 
distant has kept alive the religious interest 
of the community, developed the feeling of 
brotherhood and created a desire for the 
closer ties of church fellowship. On one of 
the hottest evenings of an unusually warm 
summer a council was held representing three 
churches, the aggregate mileage of the five 
delegates in attendance being 800 miles. 
Twelve persons, representing half as many 
different denominations, pledged themselves 
to stand together for Christ and his kingdom, 
where, with no other organization within 
twenty miles, the influence of this one will be 
widespread and helpful. 

The council at Stringtown will long be re- 
membered by those present. A town site had 
recently been located, but legal difficulties 
prevented immediate occupancy. For a mile 
along the country road running through the 
tract “squatters” had erected temporary 
quarters in order to secure the most advan- 
tageous lots when they were placed on the 
market. This settlement, with a population 
of over 200, is popularly known as String- 
town, and here the Congregational church 
of Bridger was recently organized in a build- 
ing bought on the spur of the moment for this 
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special purpose by five of the prospective 
members. With the growth of the town that 
is to be and the development of the surround- 
ing country, this new church will be an im- 
portant factor in our work. 

At the junction of two beautiful mountain 
streams, the Stillwater and the Rosebud, near 
a post office bearing the melodious Indian 
name of Absorakee, stands the neat little 
house of worship of the new Congregational 
church at that point. This organization is 
the outgrowth of the efforts of a missionary 
pastor who has had for several years a parish 
as large as the State of Rhode Island. Com- 
posed of sturdy men and women who have 
come to make homes for themselves and their 
children in this promising region, which until 
seven years ago was an Indian reservation, 
its future usefulness is assured from the be- 
ginning. 

One of the best features of these new 
churches is that they will create no addi- 
tional demand upon the treasury of the 
Home Missionary Society, but will rather 
be a source of financial strength to the work 
already in hand. W. S. B. 


Notes from Atlanta 


Notwithstanding the heated term, some of 
the Southern churches have been conducting 
aggressive summer campaigns. This is not- 
ably true of the First Church of Atlanta. 
Though many are away, the stay-at-homes 
have been rallied, and the attendance in all 
departments has been unusually good. Rev. 
Hi. H. Proctor, the pastor, was assisted the 
first Sunday in August by Rev. Messrs. G. W. 
Moore and Rev. L. B. Maxwell, and by special 
effort that day the contribution reached nearly 
$250. This church has suffered a great loss in 
the death of Mrs. Betsey Woods, one of its 
most faithful members. The Ladies’ Mission- 
ary Society has decided to open a mission in 
memory of this good woman in the locality 
where she did such faithful service for the 
church. of 

At Central Church Rev. F. E. Jenkins, after 
a month’s vacation, has returned and is ma- 
turing plans for his fall campaign. This Sun- 
day school is said to be the best conducted in all 
the South. It is up to date in every particu- 
lar. The church needs larger quarters for de- 
velopment. It has a number of flourishing 
missions in the city. i, ot. P. 


A Rejuvenated Church on the 
Prairie 

Five years ago the church at Morris, II1., 
dismissed its pastor and was closed for sev- 
eral months. The suggestion to sell the 
property to the Norwegian Lutherans had 
been seriously considered. The society was 
out of debt, but funds were scarce and there 
was little enthusiasm. Seven years ago the 
church at Lisbon, nine miles to the north, 
ceased holding services, and a little later the 
Wauponsee church, six miles to the south, 
migrated three miles further southward and 
found a home with the church at Mazon. 
The parsonage went also, and the former 
place of worship is now a cattle barn. The 
abandonment of Morris would have left 
a large area of rich corn land with no rep- 
resentative of our democratic institution, 
since the distances to churches east and west 
are considerable. 

After a three months’ supply by a minister 
living in Chicago, the present pastor, Rev. 
F. D. Tucker, was called and ordained. The 
church equipment was then one large audi- 
ence-room with a ten foot vestibule running 
across the end. Within a year prayer meet- 
ing, Sunday school and social rooms were 
added, the vestibule and the rear of the audi- 
ence-room contributing space. The seating 
capacity was increased by the use of rolling 
partitions. Of the $800 expense, the members 
surprised themselves by paying immediately 
all but $100. 

Through this new equipment the primary 


department was increased from eight to fifty, 
interest in the church was renewed and the 
various elements in the congregation were 
brought together. It has a simple, helpful 
creed, modeled after a suggestion by Dr. John 
Watson. 

At the last annual meeting the treasurer re- 
ported all bills paid, and that for the first time 
all money for the following year had been 
subscribed. Twenty-three members have 
been received this past year and the church 
has been newly carpeted. A new $2,000 pipe 
organ will be placed in the church Sept. 1. 
Four-fifths of its cost has already been 
pledged. 

The first year of the present pastorate the 
church voted not to contribute to any of our 
benevolent societies, but by earnest pleading 
it has been brought to contribute to six. The 
total amount given is not large but the mis- 
sionary spirit is growing. Among the ladies 
it is fostered by the pastor’s wife, a grand- 
daughter of the late Dr. Post of St. Louis. 

This church promises to minister vigorously 
to large numbers in the community who, be- 
cause of early training as Episcopalians, Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians, do not affiliate with 
other denominations in the town. An elderly 
member calls the church *‘ the Cave of Adul- 
lam,’’ because of the many sects represented 
in the congregation. 

There are but four other Congregational 
churches in Grundy County, one of which is a 
mission, and it seems that the rejuvenation of 
the Morris chureh is in the interest of pro- 
gressive Christian work. A Commercial Club 
formed by the ministers of the community is 
seeking to advance the interests of the town. 

T. 


Northern California 
THE CALL OF THE SMALL CHURCH 


At least a dozen new pastorates have begun 
this summer, while nearly as many now stand 
empty. But, brethren in other states, do not 
turn hither expectantly, for most of these are 
small missionary fields. We have a dearth of 
medium-sized churches with memberships 
between 150 and 300 and salaries from $1,000 
to $1,500. In the whole state there are but 
fifteen churches of over 300 members, but 
twelve between 150 and 300 and but twenty- 
two between 100 and 150, a total of forty-nine 
against 158 below the 100 mark. Hence, while 
this coast offers young ministers opportuni- 
ties to strike in and form working habits, it 
has few openings for those needing large 
spheres and incomes. Not seldom ministers 
come hither at considerable expense, only 
to be disappointed about getting suitable 
settlements. It is only kind to advise such 
to bring money enough for the return journey. 

OAKLAND IMPROVEMENTS 


The First has given its building new inte- 
rior decorations, carpets, electric lighting and 
hymn-books at an expense of $3,500. The 
carpets cost about $1,800, the accumulation of 
several years of thrifty labor by the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. The decorating was done by an 
employer and workmen who never use pro- 
fane language or tobacco, an extraordinary, 
if not unique, industrial firm. 

Second Church is moving to a more central 
location in its large West Oakland district. 
Of the $7,000 necessary $1,500 is raised on the 
ground, the rest supplied mainly through the 
Church Building Society and the local Church 
Extension Society. The auditorium will be 
redecorated, the chapel enlarged and the par- 
sonage repaired. 

Lorin is refurnishing its auditorium. A 
series of evening sermons on the great reli- 
gions of the world has drawn crowded houses. 
An enthusiastic Boys’ Club attests the pas- 
tor’s influence with the children. With these 
renewals, and with Pilgrim Church, East 
Oakland, finding new life under the leadership 
of Rev. R. C. Brooks, the situation is one of 
real promise. 

West Side Union Church, not far from 
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Stanford University, is a remarkable instance 
of fraternization. Its membership contains 
five nationalities, Americans, English, Scotch, 
Irish and Germans, and thirteen denomina- 
tions, Methodists and Presbyterians of three 
kinds each, Congregationalists, Baptists, Dis- 
ciples, Episcopalians, Unitarfans, Friends 
and Spiritualists. At the organization service 
baptism was by sprinkling, the Friends being 
admitted without the ordinance. The simple 
articles of faith affirm belief in the triune 
God, the divinity and atoning work of Christ, 
the office of the Spirit, and the inspiration and 
authority of the Seriptures. Superintendent 
Harrison has been a chief agent in organizing 
this church, and speaks of the initial services 
as “‘most unique and blessed.” 


VETERANS HONORED 


Dr. J. H. Warren and Mrs. Warren have re- 
cently celebrated their golden wedding, sur- 
rounded by their children and large numbers 
of honoring friends. In his twenty-seven 
years as home missionary superintendent Dr. 
Warren helped organize 188 churches. Pre- 
viously he had served in three pastorates and 
edited The Pacific for four years. He retains 
good health at eighty-one years, and is reli- 
gious editor of the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Rev. S. H. Willey is another veteran rich in 
years and service and a serene old age, a ben- 
ediction in our gatherings. Rev. David Wirt 
has just died among us after an arduous life 
in home missionary fields from Ohio to Cali- 
fornia. This coast is being hallowed by the 
ministry and memory of such heroic souls. 

Cc. 8 N. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ANDERSON, HAROLD E., Strong City, Kan., to 
Craig, Cal. Accepts. 

DICKERMAN, LYSANDER, New York city, accepts 
call to Philipston, Mass., to begin work Aug. 26. 

FERRIN, ALLAN C., Blandford, Mass., to Spring- 
field, Vt. Accepts. 

Frost, GEO. B., Littleton, Mass., to Rutland. 

Gist, WM. W., Cedar Rapids, Io., to the chair of 
English, Iowa State Normal School. Accepts, to 
begin work Sept. 1. 

GROVER, RICHARD B., Roslindale, Mass., aceepts 
call to Hope Ch., Cambridge. 

HELMs, REUBEN E., Washta, Io., to Big Spring, 
Wis., and connected churches, and to the editor- 
ship of a paper at Endeavor Academy. 

HELMUTH, Jos. W., Mazomanie, Wis., to Antigo. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

HOLBROOK, IRA A., accepts call to remain another 
year at Independence, Kan. 

Houston, Ropr’t, Rapid River, Mich., to Wolver- 
ine. 

JONES, JOHN D., Medical Lake, Wn., to Dayton. 
Accepts. 

KNAPP, GEO. W., to remain a third year at Union 
Ch., Ogallala, Neb. 

LACKEY, JOHN N., Dundee, Mich., to Adrian. Ac- 
cepts. 

LEE, PHINEAS B., to remain another year at Sea- 
brook Ch., Topeka, Kan. 

McGREGOR, ARCHIBALD F., superintendent of mis- 
sions, Canada, accepts cai. to Newport, Vt. 

McInrosuH, CHAs. H., River Falls, Wis., declines 
call to Greenfield Hill, Ct. 

MARTYN, SANFORD S., Derby, Ct., to Haydenville, 
Mass. 

MATTHEW, Rop’t J., New Cambria, Mo., to Coun- 
cil Grove, Kan. 

MERRILL, CHAS. W., Claremont, Cal., to Oroville. 

PRATT, D. BUTLER, Beecher Mem’! Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Faith Ch., Springfield, Mass. 

STIMSON, CyRus F., West End Ch., Bridgeport, Ct., 
to Stratford. 

STONE, EDWARD G., Westchester, Ct., declines 
eall to West Granville and Tolland, Mass., and 
accepts one to Killingworth, Ct. 

TucKER, FRED’K D., Morris, Ill., accepts call to 
principalship of agricultural dept. of State Univ., 
St. Anthony Park, Minn. 


Ordinations and Installations 
BREEZE, EMANUEL, 0. Coloma Corners, Wis.. 
Aug. 8. Sermon, Sec. H. W. Carter; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. D. J. Stevenson, R. L. Cheney 
and C. A. Boughton. 


Resignations 

CONLEY, HENRY W., Bristol, Me., June 10, 

Crouch, Wo. 8., St. Mary’s, Kan., after a 16 
years’ pastorate. 

DUNKLEE, MAURICE J., Cornish, N. H., to continue 
studies at Dartmouth College. 

ELLSWORTH, ALFRED A., First Ch., Braintree, 
Mass., and will remove to Quincy. 

Frost, AMELIA A., Littleton, Mass. 
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Haywoop, CHAs. E., Jericho Center, Vt., has not 
resigned his pastorate. 

HUTCHINSON, WM. A., Ward, Col., and gone to Ill. 

NEWPORT, FRED., Jonesport, Me., and removed to 
Poland. 

SpEERS, ED. J., Bloomington, Cal. 

TUCKER, FRED’K D., Morris, IIL, to take effect 
Aug. 1. 

Wor WELL Gro. M., Bridgton, Me., to take effect 
Sept. z; 

Personals 

AnpoTtT, LYMAN, delivered five lectures and 
preached at the Maine Chautauqua Assembly at 
Fryeburg. 

ADAMS, GEO. C., was greeted by 1,000 people at the 
praise service at First Church, San Francisco, 
Aug. 5, the first Sunday after his return from 
Alaska, where he spent his vacation and where he 
visited Rev. H. Hammond Cole and wife, our faith- 
ful workers at Douglas. The latter have con- 
cluded to remain another winter, but to do so 
comfortably a part of the church edifice must be 
converted into a parsonage. This is now being 
done. 

BRooKS, CHAS. S., who some time since was obliged 
on account of ill health to give up his work with 
the First Ch., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has taken a resi- 
dence in Wellesley. He is much improved in 
health and hopes soon to resume preaching. 

Brown, CHAS. O., who caused so much trouble in 
the First Church San Francisco and in the Bay 
Conference, is reported in the daily papers as hav- 
ing married, Aug. 6, a wealthy woman, his wife 
having recently procured a divorcee from him on 
the ground of adultery. Mr. Brown’s name had 
some time since been removed from the list of the 
Chicago Association. 

BUXTON, WILSON R., who has recently resigned 
his pulpit at South Acton, has received 44 mem- 
bers into the church during his pastorate of seven 
years. 

CoLTON, ALFRED E., Dorchester, Mass., and 
MERLE A. BREED, Westboro, have exchanged 
houses for the summer. 

CUMMINGS, GEO. H., lately of Thompson, Ct., is 
recovering from his recent illness at Wauwinet, 
Nantucket, where he is spending a few weeks with 
his family. 

HoULDING, HORACE W., once pastor of Park Ch., 
San Francisco, Cal., but for several years mission- 
ary in South Chili-li Province, China, reached San 
Francisco early in August, and, with his family, 
will go to his father’s at Riverside. 

KILBOURN, HENRY J., Bradford, Vt., was surprised 
on the first anniversary of his pastorate by a gath- 
ering of friends at the parsonage, who presented 
him with a dining set and other tokens of esteem. 

KINCAID, WM. M., pastor of Union Ch., Honolulu, 
Ii. 1., is in San Francisco, en route to Massachu- 
setts, where he is to place his daughter at school. 

MERRIAM, CHAS. L., Highland Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
for three months has been living among the canal 
men on the Erie Canal for the double purpose of 
learning something about their lives and of regain- 
ing his health. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES G., Chester, N. H., has been 
granted three months’ vacation to visit Europe. 

SHELDON, CHAS. M., Topeka, Kan., who is to be at 
the State C, E. Convention at Eastport, Me., Sept. 
4-6, will lecture in Bangor the 9th and spend the 
following Sunday in Portland. 

WASHBURN, GEORGE, president of Robert College, 
and son-in-law of the late Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, who 
has been for some months in this country, sailed 
last Saturday on his return to Constantinople. 

WILsoN, DAVID L., supply at Fort Fairfield, Me., 
to be installed pastor. 

WiLson, JOHN C., Puritan Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and wife, have sailed for Europe for nine months’ 
vacation. He will stay in Switzerland and regain 
his health by absolute rest. Rev. Livingston L. 
Taylor of Rochester will fill his pulpit from Sept. 
16 to Mar. 31, 


Church Happenings 

BANGOR, ME.—Hammond Street has passed a me- 
morial to Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, who was connected 
with it while at Bangor Seminary, as a student 
from 1835-37 and as professor of theology from 
1878-80. This church was represented in the 
council which met at Portland to ordain him; and 
Rev. John Maltbie, its pastor and the brother-in- 
law of Dr. Hamlin, preached the ordination ser- 
mon. 

BAR HARBOR, ME.—The usual summer public 
meeting was held in Y. M. C. A. hall in the inter- 
est of Hampton Institute. Booker T. Washing- 
ton, two graduates of Hampton and the school 
(quartet took part. 

BERKSHIRE, N. Y., First.—Over $200 have been 
raised by the Sunday school for a library, $100 
of which was the gift of a single friend. 

BROWNVILLE, ME., has awafded the contract for a 
hew church building. 

DENVER, COL., First.—The Sunday school has raised 
enough money to renovate and decorate the S. 8. 
rooms, and the work is now in progress. 

EAst ORRINGTON, ME.—A union grove meeting 
was to be held Aug. 19, in which all the churehes 

_!n town were to unite. 

EXETER, N. H., through the generosity of Mrs. 
Mary Dame Hall, a former attendant, has re- 
ceived two elegant pulpit chairs of quartered 
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oak, specially designed for the place, with up- 
holstering of pig skin. 

Fort FAIRFIELD, ME., has voted to install Rev. D. 
L. Wilson as pastor and to assume self-support. 
GARLAND, ME.—This little missionary church, 
which unites with Dexter under one pastor, has 
paid its minister’s salary, painted the church ata 
cost of $75 and given $56 in benevolence. It has 

30 resident members. 

GILMAN, CoL.—A severe fire has swept away a 
large part of the town, including the church. 
The devoted pastor has secured another room and 
all services will be maintained. 

IRONTON, CoL.—This church, which stands upon 
piles, was in danger of a fall a few months ago. 
Through the good work of Rev. Geo. Eaves of 
Silverton necessary repairs have been made. A 
number of conversions have lately cheered the 
pastor. 

SEIBERT, CoL.—An increase of interest upon this 
field has resulted in a plan for a new church, which 
will be built of granite and cost nearly $1,500. 
The work will begin in September. 

SPOKANE, WN.—Westminster has recently calei- 
mined and decorated its interior walls, revarnished 
the pews, carpeted the pulpit, ete. 

WRENTHAM, MAss.—Since January the trustees 
have canceled by subscription a debt of $1,200, 
and the ladies netted $683 from a bazar, which 
will be used for interior decoration and repairs. 
The home and foreign missionary organizations of 
the women united early in the year, and have met 
with the success which follows centralization. 





Current Thought 
THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA 

The momentum of countless myriads is an 
awful force even against the resources of a 
higher civilization, as the Romans found to 
their consternation when the barbarian hordes 
overran the empire. The outlook is undenia- 
bly menacing. There is need for prompt, de- 
cisive and concerted measures. But there is 
also need that we keep our heads; that we 
turn a deaf ear to fire-eaters in both nation 
and church; that we protect the innocent 
Cantonese Chinese in the United States from 
the drunken rabble of our slums; and that 
our whole attitude as a people be sensible, 
dignified and Christian.—Secretary Brown of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
in The Evangelist. 

PROFESSOR PAINE CRITICISED 

The Interior, reviewing the recent work on 
Trinitarianism by Prof. L. L. Paine of Bangor 
Theological Seminary, which we reviewed 
June 28, thinks itself safely within the limits 
of moderation when it aftirms that of all the 
theological books of the year none will com- 
pare with this “‘in the matter of its incongru- 
ity with the source from which it proceeds, 
or the startling nature of its conclusions.” 
The book is declared to be a violent polemic 
and not a judicial contribution to the history 
of doctrine. Its radicalism is said to be re- 
markable in that it comes in the name of his- 
toric continuity. The essential flaw of the 
argument of Professor Paine is declared by 
the reviewer to be “his utter and hopeless 
inability to realize the value of the philosophic 
element in correct scientific method. He does 
not even see that the very moment when he is 
declaiming most fiercely against metaphysics 
in theology he is planting himself upon meta- 
physies of a very poor sort.” ‘We were ac- 
customed to think of Lyman Abbott, George A. 
Gordon, President Hyde and Professor Saba- 
tier as radicals, but these pale into mild con- 
servatives when the light of Paine’s radical- 
ism begins to shine.” 

This book deserves to be read with more 
than usual care and interest, because it shows 
to what extent a humanitarian Unitarianism 
has taken the place of orthodox Trinitarian- 
ism among eertain Protestant bodies in this 
country. If this view were peculiar to Pro- 
fessor Paine, we might dismiss it as a form of 
Unitarianism masquerading under the guise 
of orthodox Christianity ; but one has only to 
read the current literature of this modern 
school of religious thought to know that Pro- 
fessor Paine is not alone, and that his views 
are held by many others who occupy promi- 
nent chairs in theological seminaries, which 
are supposed to be the homes of dogmatic 
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Trinitarianism and traditional views of the 
incarnation. The book before us is one of 
the ablest and subtlest presentations of the 
new school that we have read.—The Church- 
man. 





In and Around Boston 


The Departing Cubans 

In pouring -rain, which soaked their clothes 
and baggage but did not dampen their spirits 
nor lessen their gratitude for what they had 
received, the 1,280 Cuban teachers, who, dur- 
ing the past six weeks, had been studying at 
Harvard, embarked on government transports 
on the 16th, bound for New York and cities 
farther South. President Eliot, Superintend- 
ent Frye and the other officials of the summer 
school state that the good results of the unique 
experiment have far exceeded their expecta- 
tions. As for the Cubans, their gratitude for 
the joys and profits of the tour has taken 
form in gifts to the university and to 
the Cambridge schools, which will be more 
durable, and possibly more eloquent, than any 
words could have been. That the school 
should have begun and ended without any 
serious accident or case of, sickness or serious 
friction between alien peoples is most remark- 
able. Of disorder there has been none in 
Cambridge of a flagrant or positive type. 
Concerning the school the Churchman well 
says: 

A wiser or more instructive example of the 
flexible use of all the means of government 
under democratic institutions has never been 
witnessed. Free and intelligent largess of 
this character is usually associated in im- 
agination with the benevolent act of some 
despot wise enough to know what is desir- 
able, and strong enough to carry it out with- 
out hindrance. But this great attempt at the 
threshold of the separate existence of Cuba 
as a nation to give a fresh impulse to its edu- 
cation has been done under democratic insti- 
tutions by a universal co-operation more valu- 
able than the will of any one man, however 
wise or however powerful. The island gov- 
ernment gave the initiative, private benevo- 
lence supplied the means. 


The Armenians’ Reverence for 


Dr. Hamlin 


AS VOICED BY A HARPOOT PROFESSOR 


Nowhere will Dr. Hamlin be more sincerely 
mourned than among the Armenians, both in 
this country and in Turkey. At the funeral 
services in Lexington, Prof. M. A. Melcon, 
one of Dr. Hamlin’s pupils in Bebek Seminary 
and for twenty years the senior professor in 
Euphrates College at Harpoot, Turkey, spoke 
as follows: 

Dr. Hamlin raised up a band of able preach- 
ers, pastors and teachers, who subsequently 
have become, and some of them still are, a 
blessing to the evangelical churches through- 
out the whole of Turkey. Churches and 
schools in Constantinople, Broosa, Nicomedia, 
Cesarea, Diarbekir, Harpoot, Bitlis, Aintab 
and many other places had their first pastors 
or teachers supplied by men educated by Dr. 
Hamlin. He inspired them with his faith, 
energy, independence and _ perseverance. 
Through his pupils he was known all over 
Turkey as the teacher. 

Men educated partly in this his seminary 
afterwards became physicians. editors, au- 
thors, government officials, and one was 
raised even to the rank of a pasha. A few 
years ago a naval officer of high rank visited 
Euphrates College. He was a Turk. In the 
course of his conversation he said he had 
known Dr. Hamlin, to whose inspiration and 
suggestions he owed his present rank. 

I have met common people in the remotest 
parts of Armenia who, as laborers in Con- 
stantinople having come into contact with 
Dr. Hamlin, spoke of his upright sense, en- 
ergy and perseverance with the highest ad- 
miration. And many men now in high rank 
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in society owe their education, rank and so- 
cial position to Dr. Hamlin’s inspiration, sug- 
gestions and personal help. 

Dr. Hamlin not only supplied many Protes- 
tant churches and schools with preachers, 
pastors and teachers, but he provided several 
congregations with money to build their 
churches, 

Robert College is a permanent monument, 
standing on the heights of the Bosporus, of his 
energy, faith and perseverance overcoming 
all obstacles put by the Turkish government 
and machinations of the Russian diplomacy, 
a living witness of what he has done, not only 
for the Armenians, but also for the people of 
every nation and creed in the Turkish em- 
pire, showing that he had a broad mind to 
think and a wide heart to feel for all at the 
same time. 

And in the later part of his. life, when he 
was in this country, did he cease to think and 
feel for his former field of labor? Never. 
Most especially since the reign of terror for 
the poor and forsaken Armenians when and 
wherever a chance offered itself to him he 
spoke or wrote for the just cause of the perse- 
cuted. 


Last Week at Northfield 


One who has attended the conferences for 
several seasons claims that the attendance is 
becoming younger year by year. This was 
much in evidence last week when the Society 
of Christian Endeavor, under the direction of 
Secretary Baer, was made a central feature. 
Endeavorers were present in large numbers, 
and both Mr. Baer and Mr. Moody expressed 
great satisfaction in the practical interest of 
the sessions. Among the speakers were Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, who reviewed the prominent 
points of the London convention, Rev. E. M. 
Allen, speaking.upon missionary methods, Rev. 
J. W. Fifield upon the Intermediate Society, 
and H. B. Gibbud on Personal Work. Open 
parliaments were frequently held with ani- 
mated discussion, conducted by Mr. Baer, who 
made several addresses, including one to min- 
isters upon the Pastor the Responsible Leader. 
It was unanimously voted to ask for similar 
conferences next year. 

The session of the general conference closed 
on the 20th. The centra] theme was missions, 
and there were many representatives present 
from home and foreign fields. Addresses 
were made to large congregations by Drs. 
H. C. Mabie and G. Campbell Morgan. 


An Appreciative Guest Versus 
a Long-suffering Hostess 


I read with great interest the recent article 
on Ministers as Guests, July 12. Everything 
that the good woman said should have been 
said, no doubt. It has been my privilege and 
pleasure to be entertained in a good many 
homes in connection with religious work. In 
every case I have been delightfully enter- 
tained. I have sought not to interfere with 
the ordinary affairs of the home. When I 
have arrived late I have invariably gone toa 
hotel for the meal. A guest does not want a 
family to change its daily plans. He simply 
wants to be a member of the family for the 
time. 

What I read between the lines in the article 
was fully as interesting as the article itself. 
The fact is people in general are beginning to 
regard it as a burden to entertain ministers 
and others at religious gatherings. The old- 
time hospitality for which our fathers were 
noted is dying out. As a pastor with a large 
family I have found out that my people—the 
best people in the world—think that the tran- 
sient preacher should be entertained at the 
parsonage, even though the parsonage has ten 
inmates. I make exceptions in the case of 
only two or three families in the parish. 
When I have exchanged with a brother I have 
preferred to send him to a hotel rather than to 
ask my people to entertain him. It is becom- 
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itig more difficult every year to get entertain- 
ment for our associations. What is to be the 
result ? 

I mention a case that occurred this spring. 
A good lady who is an earnest worker in the 
church was especially active in preparing for 
the local association soon to meet in her 
church. For many years she was the presi- 
dent of the missionary society. She is in 
limited circumstances and has not had the 
privilege of attending many religious gather- 
ings. This year she thought she would go to 
the state association and began to plan ac- 
cordingly. It happened that a lady who be- 
longed to the church that was soon to énter- 
tain the state association was visiting in this 
same town. She was heard to remark: “I 
am exceedingly glad that I am not to be at 
home during the state meeting. I am glad I 
am to be rid of helping entertain.” This re- 
mark opened the eyes of the good sister who 
had promised herself the pleasure of attend- 
ing one great state meeting. She had no 
thought of being a burden to any one, and she 
did not go. Is the feeling not becoming gen- 
eral that it is a burden to entertain at such 
times? What should be done? 

AN APPRECIATIVE GUEST. 





Risibles 
RECENTLY HARVESTED FROM OUR 
EXCHANGES 

LooKING AT Botu SipEs.— Policeman (ex- 
amining broken window): “Ah, but it’s 
more serious thin Oi thought it was. It’s 
broken on both sides!” 

WELL IN Hanp.—First Deaf Mute: “We 
all have our troubles.” 

Second Deaf Mute: “That’s so. I have to 
tie my wife’s hands so she won’t talk in her 
sleep.” 

A MopERN ANCESTOR.—“ Did I understand 
you to say that one of your ancestors fought 
during the Revolution?” 

“Yes, my great-great-great-grandfather fell 
at Bunker kopje.” 

Up to Datr.—Liveried Menial: “ Me lud, 
the carriage waits without.” 

Lord Fitz Josher : “ Without what?” 

L. M.: “Without horses,” me lud; ’tis an 
automobile.” 

GRAVEN IN STONE.—‘‘Can you give any 
evidence in regard to the character of the 
deceased ? ”’ said the judge. 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the witness. ‘* He 
was a man without blame, beloved and re- 
spected by all men, pure in all his thoughts 
and”’— 

“Where did you learn that?” 

“T copied it from his tombstone, my lord.” 

DISCOMFORTS OF HoME Comrort.—*“ That 
is a cozy-looking couch, old man.” 

“Yes, but I never go near it.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“Well, there are only three pillows that I’m 
allowed to-put my head on, and I can’t stand 
the wear and tear of picking them out from 
the other seven.” 

A SoctaL TickET.—‘! Maggie, have there 
been any callers during my absence?” asked 
the mistress of the new door-maid, recently 
landed. 

“No, mum,” replied Maggie, producing a 
visiting card, “but there was a lady left this 
little teeket.”’ 

AN ALLITERATIVE BRAKEMAN.—* How 
long does the train stop here?” the old lady 
asked the brakeman. 

“Stop here?” answered the functionary. 
“Four minutes. From two to two to two-two.” 

“T wonder,” mused the old lady, “if that 
man thinks he is the whistle?” 


WHITHER THEN ?—“ Won't it be delightful 
when we all have flying-machines?” ‘I don’t 
know about that; of course our creditors will 
all have them, too.”’ ; 

A FALSE PERSPECTIVE.—“ The young men 
of the present day,” said the elderly person, 
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“have great advantages over the young men 
of my day, both in education and business 
training.” , 

“ But the trouble is,” said the young man, 
“they have no advantage over one another.” 

ConFusine.—Druggist : “ Pills, my dear?” 

Little Girl: ‘* Yes, please, sir. 

D.: “Anti-bilious?” 

L. G.: “No. Unele is.” 

ORIGIN OF THE Hoot.—“ Why do you pre- 
fer Scotch whisky?” asked the watchdog. 

“Dinna ye ken,” replied the wise owl, 
“that’s what makes me hoot, mon?” 

TwicE Parp.—* That woman tried to beat 
me down on the price of quinine.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She said I ought to make it ten cents 
cheaper because she had to pay her little boy 
to take it.” 

A MINISTERIAL DAvip Harum. — Rev. 
John Maltby, pastor of Hammond Street 
Chureh, Bangor, 1854-61, had a tall, command- 
ing figure and was the soul of ministerial dig- 
nity. Notwithstanding, he was fond of a good 
horse and no mean judge of horse flesh. At 
one time, knowing that Mr. Maltby was in 
search of a horse, a dealer invited him to look 
at one that was offered for sale. The animal, 
which was very “low forward,” was driven 
so that his fore feet stood upon an elevation, 
to make the defect less apparent. Mr. Maltby 
instantly discovered the trick and dismissed 
both horse and owner with: “That will do, 
Mr. Y——. You can let him get down.” 





“The Only Man in China” 


In Mrs. E. R. Scidmore’s book, China, 
The Long-lived Empire, are some interest- 
ing facts about the Empress Dowager. 
When the ig emperor, inspired by 
contact with Western civilization, after 
the Japanese war began to push reforms 
of various sorts, that shrewdest woman 
in Asia, ‘‘the only man in China,” as she 
has been called, having protested and 
interfered in vain, soon let it be known 
that she was the moving spirit behind the 
emperor, that she was inspiring the new 
departure. She showed an ambition to 
be in the forefront of progress, to out- 
reform the reformers, to be more anxious 
than they were for railroads, steam-en- 
gines, and Western civilization. She 
would go to Tientsin by railway-train, too, 
and attend the review as European em- 
presses do. She would adopt European 
etiquette and dress for her own court, 
hold drawing-rooms, have foreign ladies 
presented, and entertain with fétes and 
garden-parties like the — of Japan. 
The few who have looked upon the 
countenance of the dowager describe her 
as a tall, erect, fine-looking woman of dis- 
tinguished and imperious bearing, with 
pronounced Tartar features, the eye of an 
eagle, and the voice of determined au- 
thority and absolute command. She has, 
of course, the natural, undeformed feet of 
Tartar women, and is credited with great 
activity, a fondness for archery and riding 
and for walking, and with a passion for 
games of chance and theatrical repre- 
sentations. With advancing years, em- 
presses and Manchu palace women assume 
more sober colors in their outer robe, 
which is always the long Manchu gown 
touching the floor, no matter how thick 
the soles of their ‘‘stilt”’ or “‘flower-pot ”’ 
shoes may be. There are curious little 
shoulder-cape arrangements around the 
neck of their ceremonial gowns, which 
have the Manchus’ symbolic “ horseshoe” 
cuffs falling over the hand, embroidered 
plastrons of rank on back and breast, and 
the large official beads, whose use as 
insignia of re station came in fashion 
with the Buddhist religion. After the age 
of twenty-five, empresses and princesses 
put away their great gold bar-coronets 
with the pendent showers of pearls and 
the large bouquet of flowers and butter- 
flies, and wear instead a broad fluted-gold 
coronal set with stiff bunches of flowers, 
a magnificent headdress very like a cocked 
hat set crosswise. ° 
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Within the Walls of Peking 


The August Chautauquan contains the fol- 
lowing interesting and timely description of 
the city toward which all eyes are turned just 
now: 

Peking, as every reader kriows, is a 
’ series of cities within cities, each inclosed 
with walls and entered through gates 
which are closed at ten o’clock at night. 
The first, or outer wall, around what is 
called the Chinese City, is about twenty- 
three miles in circumference; the next, 
surrounding the Tartar City, has a cir- 
cumference of about fifteen miles, and 
beyond this are the Imperial City and, 
last of all, the Prohibited City. In the 
Imperial City are palaces of princes and 
high officials, while the imperial residence 
is within the Prohibited City, to which 
few or no foreigners have access, except 
those belonging to legatiéns, or who may 
come on rare occasions as special envoys 
from other nations. The imperial pal- 
aces may be recognized by their yellow 
roofs, while those of princes and officials 
are green; foreigners and common folk 
being content with gray—either the an- 
cient tile or modern corrugated iron. 

From the entrance of the imperial pal- 
ace there is a succession of gates in a 
straight line through the four walls, and 
these are never opened except for the 
emperor. Ordinary humanity makes use 
of others to the right and left. All are 
surmounted by beautiful towers. Within 
the Chinese City the first view is of a 
wide, grassless space, like a vast, dusty 
brickyard, with footpaths along the walls 
and crowds of ptople passing to and fro. 
Here and there are flocks of goats and 
sheep offered for sale, or herds of shaggy 
ponies and donkeys. Through the center 
of this space is a causeway paved with 
great blocks of stone between which are 
deep ruts that the sweating jinrikisha 
man shows much skill in avoiding. On 
either side, much below the level of the 
paved highway, are roads along which 
rumble a procession of creaking carts, the 
driver sitting upon the shaft. When the 
front curtain is raised one may see Chi- 
nese families taking what would be the 
daily airing elsewhere, but which in 
Peking seems to be the daily dust bath. 
Evidently they do not fear it, though 
they are clad in silk and satin, their black 
hair decorated with silver pins and a pro- 
fusion of artificial flowers. At one point 
there is a bridge over a slimy stream; this 
is called the “ Beggars’ Bridge,” and it is 
thronged by the class that have given it 
its name, 

At the entrance of the Chinese City 
are two fine structures—the Temple of 
Heaven and the Temple of Agriculture. 
Once a year the emperor goes up to the 
Temple of Heaven to pray to the Maker 
of the universe—a solemn ceremonial 
which has never been witnessed by any 
but the highest officials of the court. 
The old temple, with its balconies of mar- 
ble terraced one above the other, burned 
a year ago, an omen of terrible calamity, 
but with more than usual Chinese expe- 
dition it had been rebuilt. 


The Beatitudes in Scotch 





These are the Beatitudes, according to the |. 


Scottish version of the New Testament, which 
is Shortly to be published by Mr. Gardner of 
Paisley: 

And, seein’ the thrang o’ folk, he gaed 
up intil a mountain; and whan he was 
sutten-doon, his disciples gather’t aboot. 

2. And he open’t his mouth, and in- 
structit them; and quo he: 

3. Happy the spirits that are lown and 
cannie; for the kingdom o’ Heeven is 
waitin’ for them! 

4. Happy they that are makin’ their 
maen! for they sal fin’ comfort and peace! 

5. Happy the lowly and meek o’ the 
a or the yirth sal be their ain had- 
den! 

6. Happy they whase hunger and drouth 
are a’ for holiness; for they sal be 
stegh’d! 

1. Happy the pitifu’; for they sal win 
pitie theirsels! 
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8. Happy the pure heartit; for their 
een sal dwell upon God! - 

9. Happy the makkers-up o’ strife; for 
they sal be coontit for bairns 0’ God! 

10. Happy the ill-treatit anes for the 
sake o’ gude; for they’se hae the kingdom 
0’ God! 

11. Happy sal ye be when folk sal misca’ 
ye, and ill-trea re and say a’ things 
again ye wrangouslie for my sake! 


12. Joy ye, and be blythe! for yere meed 


is great in Heeven! for e’en sae did they 
till the prophets afore ye! 
13. The saut o’ the yirth are ye; but 
in the saut hae tint its tang, hoo’s it to 
e sautit? Is it no clean useless? to be 
=— oot, and’ trauchl’t under folk’s 
eet. 


The Business Outlook 


Rather more favorable features in the gen- 
eral trade situation are to be recorded this 
week. The distribution at leading centers is 
increasing and advices from nearly all sec- 
tions note an increase in fall orders. Rela- 
tively the best buying is proceeding from the 
Southwest, where the crops are good ; likewise 
in the East a better demand for dry-goods is 
in progress and a firmer tone and perceptible 
growth in confidence accompanied by heavy 
buying in some classes of steel and iron is 
also a feature. The opinion seems to be 
growing that an average wheat crop will be 
harvested, and much more than an average 
crop of corn and oats is considered assured. 

Railway gross earnings still continue to 
show good increases over a year ago. The 
unfavorable elements in the situation are at 
best of a negative character, namely, the ap- 
proaching presidential campaign; the back- 
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ward demand for spring woolens and the con- 
sequent slow demand for the raw material ; 
the necessary restriction in the production of 
some makes of cotton goods, owing to the Chi- 
nese difficulty ; dullness in building materials, 
notably lumber ; and the backward inquiry for 
boots and shoes in the East. Cereal prices 
have tended downward, partly on the unsatis- 
factory export demand and partly on the dis- 
counting of crop damage reports. The maxi- 
mum estimate of the wheat crop is 550,000,000 
bushels, while the Government report is taken 
to indicate 515,000,000. The corn yield, though 
reduced slightly by the hot weather, is still 
regarded as foreshadowing 2,100,000,000 bush- 
els, and oats will furnish the second largest 
yield on record. 

Bank clearings reflect the low ebb of specu- 
lation so that the total is the result of actual 
trade distribution and demand. The total 
clearings last week were $1,262,802,780, a frac- 
tional decrease from the previous week, a fall- 
ing off of 16.5 per cent. from the corresponding 
week a year ago, and a decline even from 1898 
of a fraction of 1 per cent. In the speculative 
markets in Wall and State Streets there is 
little new that can be said. The outside pub- 
lic is not in the stock market to any extent 
and transactions are entirely professional in 
character, being the trading among themselves 
of professionals and room-traders on the floors 
of the Stock Exchanges. It begins to look as 
though the election scare so long heralded 
was beginning to gradually work up and 
many, for this. reason, are looking for lower 
prices some time between now and the middle 
of September. 

Locally, while copper stocks are rather firm, 
they are very quiet and featureless. 
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Pure 
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“POWDER 


No inferior or impure ingredients are 
used in Royal for the purpose of cheapen- 
ing its cost;.only the most highly refined 


and healthful. 


Royal Baking Powder imparts that 


peculiar sweetness, 


flavor and delicacy 


noticed in the finest cake, biscuit, rolls, 
etc., which expert pastry cooks declare is 
unobtainable by the use of any other 


leavening agent. 


Alum is used in making cheap baking powders. If 
you want to know the effect of alum upon the 
tender linings of the stomach, touch a piece to 


your tongue. 


You can raise biscuit with alum 


baking powder, but at what a cost to health! 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


Katsenal J Prison Association, Cleveland, O., i Ye 26 


F. M., St. Louis, 0-13 
ry MM. pa: Goreeeeld, Mass., Oct. 33. 25 
W. H. M: A., Boston, Oct. ae 
W. B. M., Boston Nov. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS AND CONFERENCES 
New Sempenire, Concord, Sept. 18-20 
Maine, Augusta Sept. 25-27 
Cc onnec ticut, Meriden, 





Nov. 20,21 
STATE 8. 8. ASSOCIATIONS 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Oct. 2-4 
Maine, Dexter. Oct. 16, 17 
New Hampshire, Nov. 14,15 


STATE Y. M. C. A. CONVENTIONS 


Massachusetts, Fall River, Oct. 25, 26 


STATE C. E. MEETINGS 

Virginia, Winchester, Aug. 28-30 
Maine, Eastport, Sept. 4-6 
Iowa, Ottumwa, Sept. 25-27 
New Ham shire, Laconia, Sept. 25-27 
Colorado, Denver, Oct. 4-7 
Illinois, Olney, Oct. 4-7 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Oct. 4-7 
Wisconsin, Racine, Oct. 4-7 
Connecticut, Meriden, Oct. 5-7 
Missouri, St. Joseph, Oct. 5-7 
New Jersey, Jersey City, Oct. 11, 12 


New York Binghainton, 
Massachusetts, New Bedford, 
Minnesota, Albert Lea, 
Vermont, Burlington, Dec. 31, Jan. 1,2 
THE TWELFTH YEAR OF THE GORDON MISSIONARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL will Open at the Clarendon Street 
Baptist Church on Wednesday, Oct, 10, 1900.  Stu- 
dents desiring admission will meet the examining 
committee at.10 A. M. in the vestry, entrance at the 
Montgomery St. door. The courses of instruction will 
be along the same lines as heretofore. To those who 
have made inquiries concerning the school, and to all 
who apply, a reapers giving fuller partic ulars, will 
be seut. Rev. T. Pierson, Brooklyn, N. Y., presi- 
dent; Rev. Eg A. Me Elwain, 194 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, superintendent; Mrs. A. J. Gordon, 182 W. 
Brookline St., Boston, secretary and treasurer. 








_ Marriages 


_The char, ge for marriage notices is ticenty: fire cents. 


SATTLER- -MAX- In Ange sles, Cal., Rev. John 


Los 


Sattler, pastor of German Church, Tyndall, S. D., and 

_ Miss P aulina Max. 

The c harge for notices 5 Of leaths is tive ated fire cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight wor dstoaline. The 


money should be sent with the notice. 


BEVINS—In Newton Center, Mass., Aug. 14, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Elizabeth Bevins, wife of ‘Henry Bevins, Esq. 
She was born in Newport, N. S., 
was fur many years a resident of Boston and vicinity, 
where she was prominent in every good work con- 
nected with the Congregational churches. The cause 
of death was cancer of the stomach. The interment 


was at Winchester, Aug. 17. 

ECKLES—In Porterville, Cal., Aug. 9, John G. Eckles, 
aged 67 yrs., 7Mos. 

GALE—In Springfield, Mass., Aug. 12, Rev. Thomas 


Allen Gale in his 86th year. He was a graduate of 
Almberst College, class of 1839, and of Andover Sem1- 
nary, class of 1843, and held pastoral charges in Penn- 
sylvania and western New York. Burial at James- 
town, N. : 
STONE—In Cornwall, Vt.. Mrs. Anna L. Stone, aged 96 
yrs.; for 74 yrs.a anata member of the church. 
TENNEY—In Oberlin , Aug. 17, Adna Tenney, aged 
90 yrs., 6 mos, He's was born in Hanover, 
and resided for many years in Concord, whe re 
he was widely known as a portrait artist of ex- 
ceptional skill. He was for some time superintend- 
ent of the Sabbath school of the First Congregational 
Church of Concord during the pastorate of Dr. Nathan- 
ie] Bouton. His last years were spent with his son, 
Rev. Henry M. Tenney, D.D., pastor of the Second 
Church of Oberlin, O. 


IN MEMORY OF MRS. ANN LETITIA PAIGE 
At her home in Hanover, N. H., after a severe and 
lingering illness, Mrs. Ann "Letitia Paige went to her 
—. on Wednesday, July 25, in the seventy-eighth year of 
1er aye 

Mrs. Paig re was the fifth direct descendant of Rev. 
John Cotton, the first clergyman of Boston who preached 
in the historic King’s Chapel. Her grandfather, Rev 
Samuel Cotton of Newton, Mass., 
war of the Revolution. 


She was born Jan. 11, 
Claremont, N. H., 


the daughter of Nathanael 


1823, in 
and Pru- 





Sept. 22, 1846, and | 


was a chaplain im the | 


dence Goodwin Cotton, and was the youngest of eleven | 


children. She was married to Squire Paige of Quechee, 
Vt., and went with him to that town. During the gold | 


excitement Mr. Paige sought fortune in California, where | 


he died. The widow moved to Hanover with her two 
sons, Nathanael and John C. Nathanael died in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and John, who made a national reputa- | 
tion for himself in the insurance business, died in Boston 
in 1 

M 





i. 
8s. Paige was a woman of unusual endowments. 
Physically strong and graceful, with an ever radiant 
countenance, she had the look and bearing of a queen. 
Tender-hearted and generous, she won a host of friends. 
It was evidently blessed to give. In her fine garden her 
sunny face was a benediction. Her flowers gave cheer to 
many a household. 

In Mrs. Paige the ancestral religious faith was well 
preserved. She was devoted tochurch and prayer-room. 
Although confined to her home for the last eight or ten 
years, her trust and cheer grew with her afflictions. 
Left lonely by her losses, she found in the Scriptures 
and in the presence of a gracious divine Father un- 
broken peace and joy. Her last days were filled with 
happy longings for home. She rests beside her younger 
— = a beautiful spot in the Forest Hills Cemetery near 

Oston. 








For Loss of Appetite 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. W. H. HoLcoMBR, New Orleans, La., says: 
“It is particularly serviceable in treatment of 
women and children, for debility and loss of appe- 
tite.” 
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As food is one of the most potent of the four great 
factors—food, air, heat and sunlight—upon which 
the perfect development of the human infant de- 
pends, it is the duty of every mother to select for 
her child that form of nourishment which has been 
proved to yield the greatest good. Try Mellin’s 
Food. 


Goop REASONING—In another column of this 
paper a good point is scored by the Paine Furniture 
Company. Their reasoning on the subject of the 
folly of purchasing cheaply-made furniture is as | 





sound as any utterances we have ever heard on the | 


evils of over-economy. We urge our readers to 
turn to the announcement entitled Lounge Lux- 
ury, and, after reading it, we doubt if they will 


ever be tempted again to buy a cheaply-made lounge. | 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Coated Tongue 


What a tell-tale the tongue is, anyway! 

What a tale it tells about the stomach! 

It puts on a whitish coat and says the 
stomach is more or less inactive from dys- 
pepsia. 

What does your tougue tell you about your 
stomach ? 

The only way to cure and prevent dyspep- 
sia is to give vigor and tone, functional ac- 
| tivity, to the digestive system. It is there- 
fore cured and -prevented, positively and 
absolutely, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 





Hoop’s PILLS cure all liver ills. 25 cents. 











~LOUNGE LUXURY. 








other is a carriage which will not carry. 


If you start in to lounge, don’t fail because of a dollar extra cost. 
hold the final tenth and lose the other nine. 


A carriage without wheels is worthless. It 
misses its whole object. 
being. 

A Lounge without good hair and springs is 
equally valueless. 
lounge on which you cannot lounge, just as the 


It has no excuse for 
It isa 


It belies its name. 


Don’t with- 
Here is a lounge which is solid comfort. 


It can’t help it, for it is made of best hair and springs throughout, close tufted, and 


covered with stout leather. 


Such a lounge is good for a quarter of a century, and at our Canal Street price 
it is offered you for about the cost of the materials and labor. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, 


DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





Gospel Hymns for Summer Meetings 
THE CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 
Sample Music Edition, 20 cents. Words only, 10 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 





Authentic and authorized; eight 
characteristic recent addresses, 


YOU WANT MOODY’S 
LATEST SERMONS. | with portrait and sample page 
of original sermon notes, licts. 
postpaid. The sale of this and 90 other books of same series insures 
an mg to Moody Schools. Agents wanted. A. P. FITT, 
Supt., 250 LaSalle Ave., Chicago, Ill., or East Northfield, Mase 


HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make #60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Experience 
unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 














Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to im- 
prove the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
ins chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leat ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
—— the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
(ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W.C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Belis, ag@-Send for 
Xatalogue. The C. 8S. BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 





Church Bells, eente and Peals of Best 
br ~ N on 


BUCKEY E BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO.. Cincinnati.0. 








Church Furnishings 


Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Com- 
munion Tables, Seating, etc. 
as for catalogue. 

W. Perkins, Mer., Grand 
Rapids School Furniture Works, 
Easern Office, 814 Constable 
Bldg , New York. Western 
Corner Wabash Avenue and 
Washington St., Chicago. 


Ch. Organs 


OOK & 
ASTINGS WO 




















Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eght 
words to the line), cost subscribers Jifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Rooms and Board. Large. | pleasant rooms up one 
flight with first-class board at Mrs. Mitchell’s, 137 New 
bury Street, Boston. 


Experienced Teacher of History, recent col 
lege grac raduate, desires position as instruc for of History 
and Economics in high schow or college. Address Mr. 
M., Box 130, Framingham, Mass. 








A Good Home may be secured for two or three 
little girls, preferably between the ages of two and 
eight years. Terms reanenente. References given and 
required. Address Miss L. G. Pond, 18 Church St., 
Westboro, Mass. 


New Hampshire Girl, entering Boston business 
college, wishes home in Congregat ionalist family, where 
she can make herself usefu Jan cook and is fond of 
children, Telephone or meamere Thos. J. M. Smith & Co., 
148 Pear! Street, Boston. 


nd Boa rd. Large, pleasant, airy rooms, 

good board, plenty of milk, vegetables and fruit. Fifteen 

minutes’ walk from electrics. in beautiful Wakefield. 

Gvod fishing, boating and gunning, nice grove; horse to 

and from station. Address Parker Pratt Farm, Box 115, 
ling, Mass. 


THE (ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Conyregationalist, 1849 
Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street Boston. 
W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 


Composition by Thomas Todd 








Entered as second-class mail. 
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A Chinaman, whose name is Tang, was re- 
cently seized by Chinese soldiers and bound. 

A sword was held to his throat and he was 
heey “ Are you a believer in Jesus?” He 
answered, “ Yes, I am a Christian.” He es- 
caped death, and when afterwards he was 
asked how he could witness so loldly when 
his life was threatened, he said: “I have just 
been reading how Peter denied his Master 
and afterwards went out and wept bitterly, 
and how could I deny my Lord?” This man 
was not a member of a Christian church, 
although three times he had applied for mem- 
bership. He had been refused baptism, on 
the ground that he had not sufficient knowl- 
edge of Christian faith to be received. And 
yet some claim that there are no genuine 
Chinese converts. 








FAMED PLACES IN A FAmMous REGION.—Lofty 
peaks, inv igorating air, beautiful scenery, delightful 
society, cascades, rushing streams, enchanting sur- 
roundings, magnificent hotels—such is the make-up 
of the White Mountains region of New Hampshire. 

This vast region, covering many, many square 
miles of territory, is one great summer pleasure re- 
sort. Every necessity for enjoyment is at hand and 
nothing will be found lacking that the tourist might 
suggest or expect. 

Golf, of course, stands paramount as the leading 
recreative allurement, and mountain climbing is a 
chief feature in White Mountain life, nearly every 
mountain having its paths, but to Mt. Washington 
the climbers look for the greatest sport, for there is 
a variety of ways of ascending the great mountain, 
and the number of incidents which the trip affords 
are often of a most exciting and thrilling nature. 

To get to the mountains there are several routes, 
either of which lies through interesting country, and 
the scenes one finds at every turn are wondrous and 
magnificent workings of nature. 

The White Mountain villages are every one of 
them pleasant places, and each has innumerable 
attractions which are important, attractive and are 
oftentimes picturesque, and have made their loca- 
tions famed. 

In North Conway there are many places of inter- 
est, White Horse Ledge being one of the first to at- 


tract one’s attention. Thompson’s Falls, hidden 
away in the great forests, is a most beautiful water- 
fall, and, like Artist’s Brook and Artist’s Falls, is de- 
lightfully picturesque. 


Echo Lake is included in North Conway’s en- 
virons, likewise The Cathedral, also Diana’s Baths, 
either of which is well worth visiting. 

Conway’s sunsets are as famed as the Mt. Wash- 
ington sunrise, and the charming effects which they 
bring are a charm and delight to all who view them. 

Intervale has many noted attractions, and perhaps 
the most notable of them is The Great Cathedral 
Woods. 

Glen Ellis Falls up in the Glen Region is by no 
means a rushing torrent, but instead is a crystal- 
like stream pouring in a solid column over a seventy- 


foot precipice, the sides of which cliff are rough and 
jagged, and the mountain stream as it hurtles down- 
ward is deflected from side to side, and the mists 


rising therefrom are of most delicate and finely hued 
color Ss. 

Silver Caseade in the Crawford Notch is one of 
the sights of the mountains. This waterfall is seen 
from the train in passing through the notch. 

The water descends almost perpendicularly for a 
distance of nearly 400 feet and glides over the face 
of the ledge a clear, silverlike, unbroken sheet. 

Jefferson lies on the slope of Starr King, and the 


broad expanse of mountain scenery which unfolds 
itself to the vision of the tourist is one of magnifi- 
cent splendor. 


The Presidential Range from Jefferson is a de- 
lightful vista, and the drives and walks which may 
be taken from here are among the best and most 
widely known in the mountains. 

Verhaps the one object above all others which 
impresses the White Mountain tourist is “ The Old 
Man of the Mountain.” 

Twelve hundred feet above Profile Lake in Fran- 
conia Notch is this “Great Stone Face.” It does 
everything but speak, and the great solemn features 
are so exceedingly fascinating that one never tires 
ot gazing in awe and wonderment at this gigantic 
superhuman face. 

Franconia Notch has an Echo Lake over which a 
sound refleets several times with ever-inereasing 
clearness, 


Cannon Mountain, Eagle Cliff and the Flume one) 


the Pool and Basin are other natural curiosities 
which have made not only their own locality, but 
the whole mountain region, famous. 

Of Mt. Washington much might be said: 6,293 
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feet above the sea level, the view from its summit 
extends over a radius of more than 100 miles, in- 
cluding lake, mountain, shore and river scenery. 
The ride up the mountainside on the cog railway is 
not only delightful, but thrilling. 

There are many objects of interest to be seen on 
Mt. Washington, chief among them being Tucker- 
man’s Ravine, Great Gulf and Lake of the Clouds. 
The geologist and botanist are in clover when on 
Mt. Washington, for many rare and choice speci- 
mens in their lines are found there. 

Bethlehem, Littleton, Fabyan, Colebrook, Lan- 
caster, Sugar Hill and two-score of other mountain 
resorts will be found to be fully as interesting, and 
of them an extended description is given in the de- 
lineation published by the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, known as The Book of the Mountains, and 
which is sent for a two-cent stamp to any address 
by the Gen. Pass. Dept., B. & M. R. R., Union Sta- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 























You never read of such cures elsewhere as those 
accomplished by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, did you? It 
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DEFAULTED MORTCACES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I ype especiall buy in Kansas, Nebraska 
and the eas. (hed Sato solicited. 

8s. na. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wheat belt of North Dakota and Minnesota. elper - 
sonally examine every tract of land offered as oan ty. 
particulars. 
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WILLIAM T SOUDER, Finaecial Agent, 
808 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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 Asthmatics. 


If you wish to be cured use Respiro as advised. It 
will cure three out of five who use it persistently. 
Send your full name, street and number, and receive 
FREE SAMPLES. 

FRANK EMERSON, Apothecary, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME Mingtoct any Society 
is represen’ in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
— by the pe ee to HOME MISSIONARY So- 

No. aay a House. Rev. Joshua 
Colt, 4 BB, Rev in B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life monber » f20.00 © ‘on- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. Whi ite, asure 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR roar 
Wiegine 1 Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
5, ireas asurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing anid 
Puts Sin, Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave 
and Twenty- ‘SScona St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF eos Room 704 Congr 
tional House. Miss Sarah ise Day, Treasurer ; r? Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Soa 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Oharities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, Ay ay ce and educational, at the South and in 
the pda among the In and Chinese. pston office, 
615 Congregational “Ho: Chicago 0: 153 La Saile 
Street. Deneseas 4 be sent to euher ‘of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
yg ol ond Parsona e Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
D. D., Charles E. Ho; pe, yy ‘United 
Charities” Buil lng, New York: rge AE Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, iriela } aocrethey 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY tinetnding 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarsinips 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven ses. en 
tional Nees og and Academies in seventeen states. 
free Christian eee in Utah and New Mexico. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613.Con 
House, Boston ; ist Washington St., Chicago, 


Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SocieTy.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
Gocege " ton, D. D., Secretary and oer te 
; Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New ‘Engiand Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Boston 

THE ComonsoaTionaL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity Gnoceperatee). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and sup of Ev: elical Congregational 
Churches ee = a | Schools in ton and its suburbs. 
Samuel C, or yt . E. , Raley, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Bee. Milk ik Bi, Hos 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, rey _ .. 
qeoee solicited in this name. Send gifts 
urer, 701 Sears Building.” Apply t for aid to 
E B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
ids d and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families. 








Be 


Secretary, 1 ¥ N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct. ; noneet, . B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a st: been to the * tees of the 
National Council of the engregetionss Churches of the 
United States” (a body 





rporate chartered under the 
laws oh the State o Connecticut) Fi insert the 
pore to be used for the porpess of Ministerial 
lef x provided in the resolutions of the National 
Cos unell of of the Congregational Churches of the United 





eres CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SvUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
be offers its services to churches desiri 
k ulpit eit’Bong in Massachusetts and in other 
oy A = emgamey = Boston. Rev. Charles 


“ade Babicel SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 


677. C ~-* and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street. 
Boston. pen cor and evening. Sailors and jandsmen 

ag ly prayer meet 10.0 A.M. Bible senay, 
3 P.M. Sunday services, us ‘hours. Meet overs 
evening except lay. Branch mission, Vineyar¢ 
Haven. = a - — yp Ay E _ . all 
Congregational churches for suppo' onations 
of money to B. 8. Snow, © jing goers 0m 


pn tary, Re 
601 Congregatic tional House, Becton. Send clothing, com- 
past reading, etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, onap. 
over Street. Bequests should read: 

give and bequeath to the Seaman's Friend 
won the sum of Log - be soctoty.™ Ite to the charitable 
and purposes 0 Bev. Alexander 
McKenzie. D. D., President; George Goul i, Treasurer. 


THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND awe of Bos- 
ton, Room 60 Comes House. Annual member- 
ship $1.0; lite membership fs". Mrs. Charles H. 
Beale, Treas., “ The Warren, xbury. 








ED BUGS WILL DIE 


If our Exterminator is used. Warranted. 
Price 0c. Mandarina Co. Box 25 
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Three Splendid Stories for Home Reading. 


GINSEY KREIDER. By HuLpAnH HERRICK. Illustrations 
by Charles Copeland. Pp. 452. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of life in the Kentucky mountains. The romance and beauty, 
as wellas the human misery, of this long-neglected region, have provided 
themes for many recent writers; but no adequate attempt has until now 
been made to picture the longings for higher and better things which stir 
the hearts of many Highlanders. The story of Ginsey Kreider is a story 
of redemption through storm and stress—a redemption which is not 
merely the attainment of selfish spiritual comfort, but which transforms 
the whole life. The growth of the heroine, from an ignorant half-savage 
to a cultivated Christian woman, ministering God’s grace to the lowest 
and poorest, holds the reader’s imagination, and thrills the reader’s heart 
with a power that comes from a mingling of literary skill and earnest 
sympathy such as few authors attain. The book is sure of wide reading, 
and when read it will not soon be forgotten. 


. 
KINKAID VENTURE, THE. By KATE W. HAMILTON. 
Pp. 293. $1.25. 
The story of a family of orphans, and how they made place and home 
for themselves in a pioneer town. The obstacles they overcame, the 
sturdy energy they showed, and the kindliness of their lives, blend into a 


very attractive whole. 


THREE COLONIAL MAIDS. By JULIA MCNAIR WRIGHT. 
In Press. Pp. about 400. $1.50. 

The heroines of this story are New England girls, and the author has 
presented a lively picture of the Revolutionary War from the standpoint 
of the women who stay at home. The reading will stir anew our admira- 
tion for our patriotic foremothers, the women who were behind “the men 


behind the guns,” that won our independence. 





For Pastors, Students and College Men. 


POPULAR [MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO CHRISTIAN FAITH 
AND LIFE. By REv. FRANK T. LEE. Pp. 261.° $1.25. 
In this book an experienced pastor sets forth the true views of Chris- 
tian faith aod life over against prevailing popular misunderstandings. 
The volume is characterized by a luminous Christian common sense and 
breadth of view which must make it valuable to many readers. 


THE SUPREIIE LEADER. By FRANcIs B. DENIO, D. D., 
Professor in Bangor Theological Seminary. Pp. 255. 
$1.25. 

The summary of a fifteen years’ study of the doctrine of the Holy 

Spirit in his work for the world and the church. A most valuable guide 

and help to the study of an important side of God’s revelation. 


WORK AND PLAY. By JOHN E. BRADLEY, Pu. D., LL. D., 
former President of Illinois College. Pp. 208. $1.00. 


Among the markedly suecessful features of Dr. Bradley’s educational 
work was his series of friendly talks to the students. Twelve of these 
talks, carefully revised, are contained in this beautiful volume. The book 
is full of attractively presented practical points for all young men, 
especially for college students. 


HAPPY WEDLOCK. By ReEv.J.M. GREENE. Net. 25 cts. 


This is a dainty little booklet containing a steel engraved marriage 
certificate together with sensible and helpful counsel to husbands and 
wives. It is just such a neat but inexpensive book as. pastors like to 
present in lieu of the old-fashioned certificate. 





Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago 





THE 


BOSTON BOOK 


HISTORIC ANDOVER (Juustrations) 

HISTORIC CAMBRIDGE (Jilustrations) 

OLD HISTORIC BOSTON (iustrations) 
CONCORD AND LEXINGTON (tustrations) 
SALEM AND THE PURITANS (dustrations) 
PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS (Jiustrations) 
LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL BOSTON 


(Illustrations) 


BOSTON CHURCHES and RELIGIOUS WORK 


(Illustrations) 


Over 100 Illustrations. 236 Pages 


20 Cts., roms 


“The Boston Book is here today and I am so pleased 
with its contents and ‘illustrations.’ I want to send two 


” 
. 


copies to 


Address BOSTON BOOK, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








It will serve you well 














It is almost im ible to e: t too 
much from the right use of Tarant’s 
‘ervescent Seltzer Aperient. It has 
given astonishingly good results in 
numberless cases of dyspepsia, sick 
stomach, biliousness, constipation and 
rheumatism: for such ills no more 
FS agency or effective remedy exists. 
.and $1. Trial, 25c. 
Tarrant’s “‘ Dermal,” a dainty anti- 
fag. pures cbaag, beet tect ponder tee 
At drnggists, or mailed On receipt of price by 


TARRANT & CO., Ghemisis, New York. 








